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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


New 1 i | SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1894, [Repisered as Newspaper. 


“SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHALDZEA). By Prof. Maspero. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations. Demy (to (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. 


[ This, it may be safely said, is the most important work which has appeared in this country on the Early ly History of Egypt and Chaldwa. The results of recent Archeological 
research in the Valleys of the Nile and Euphrates have been marshalled in historical perspective in this magnum opus by one of the greatest authorities of our time. 
It covers the history of Egypt down to the XIV. Dynasty, and that of Chaldea during the First Empire, and although the points of connection with Bible History 
are not chronological they are essentially illustrative of the Sacred Narrative. Professor Sayce adds a Preface.] 


THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of the MONUMENTS. By 


the Rev. Professor SAYCE, Queen’s ns Oxford. } 8vo. Fourth Edition. Buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


ART PICTURES from the OLD TESTAMENT: Sunday NOBLE WOMANHOOD : a Series of Biographical Sketches. 





Readings for the Young. A Series of Ninety Illustrations from Original Drawings by By G. BARNETT SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

wl . 2 ae Bart., P.R.A ; a Sir EF. BURNE-JONES » Bart. ; EB. J. POY NT K R, The lives selected are the following :—Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse; Florenco 

> SOLOMON; Airs. R. Ate ARMY a ; orp eADOX BROW N 4 Nightingale; Frances Ridley Havergal; Harriet Beecher Stowe; Sister Dora; Louise 
. r & etterpress SC ms by ay Alcott: Elis ry : icis “othe: This i . ; ‘ . 

ALEY FOX. Small 4to, cloth boards, -_ May Alcott; Elizabeth Fry ; Felicia Dorothea Hemans, This is a companion volume to 


“Eminent Christian Workers.”’ ] 


ATTILA and his CONQUERORS. By Mirs. Rundle Charles, EMINENT CHRISTIAN WORKERS of the NINETEENTH 


Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family.’? Crown 8vyo, cloth | CENTURY. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of “ Everyday Heroes,” &c, 
boards, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


| [ fhe lives selected are the following :—Arcbbishop Tait ; Patteson, the Martyr Bishop; the 

ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. Mary, the Mother of Our Lord. | Earl of Shaftesbury ; Bishop Daniel Wilson ; Arnold, of Rugby ; Bishop Wilberforce ; 

By Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta | George Moore, the Philanthropist ; Hannington, the East African Hero; and Bishop 
Family.”” Small post 8vo, printed in red and black, cloth boards, 2s. : Selwyn. | 


THE AUTHORSHIP of DEUTERONOMY. By Sir William | CHINA. By Professor R. K- Douglas. With Map. New 


7 > and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
MUIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 3d, “A concise, unbiassed, and remarkable readab!e account of China, compiled for the 


benefit of readers of every degree.’’—Saturday Review, 
The CATECHISM of the ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH. 
By IGNATIUS MOSCHAKE, 18mo, limp cloth, 6a. RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the German 
of lenken au and Oclnitz. By Mrs. CHESTER. With Map and several Woodcuts, 


BUDDHISM. Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of | Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. - ooms: Wi 
Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., Ph.D. A New and| RDTIBLE and POISONOUS USHROOM What to Eat, 
Revised Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 28. 6d. and What to Avoid. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LLiD. AIS. With 18 Coloured 
VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from Plates illustrating 48 Species. "Crown vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6 
“ Called to be . * “ Time Flies,” und “ The Face of the “4 ** $mall post Svo, | ROMANCE of LOW LIFE AMONGST PLANTS: Facts 





printed in red and black on hand- made paper, cloth hoards, 3s, 6d. ; limp roan, 5s. and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation, By M. C. COOKH, M.A., LL.D., 
levantine, 6s. 6d. ; limp German calf, 7s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. | A.L.S. With numerous Woodcuts, Cloth boards, ts. 

THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on | FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, Curiosities 
the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETYI, Author of “Time Flies,” &c. of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M,A., LL.D., A.L.8. With’ numerous Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH in THESE ISLANDS before PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of FRANCE. By the Rev. 


H. H, BISHOP, M.A. With numerous Engrayings. Oblong 4to, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
the COMING of AUGUSTINE. By the Rey. Canon BROWNE, BD., D.C.L 


pedepnnineanemmeees “| "THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—OUR SECRET FRIENDS 
s | iFOES. By PERCY FARADAY FRANKLAND, Ph.D.; B.Sc. (London), F.R.S. 
JOAN the MAID: Deliverer of England and France. By Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. ‘Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3, 
Mrs. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta “It is a book which every Clergyman, every Magistrate, every Guardian of the Poor, 
Family.” Demy 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, | every Governor of a School, ought to possess and master.”—Gwardian, October 3. 
SONGS, OLD and NEW. By Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author| SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS for SCIENCE TEACHING. 
of “* The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.”” Demy 16mo, clot h boards, 3s. With numerous Diagrams, including 200 Experiments fully illustrating the 
Klementary Physics and Chemistry Division in the Ever ing School Continuation 
THE OLD CHURCHES of OUR LAND: the Why, How Code. By J. A. BOWER, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


and When of Them, By FRANCIS BALDWIN, Architect. With numerous itesten- FRUIT CULTURE for PROFIT. For Farmers, Small 
tions, Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s. Holders, Allotment Holders, Cottagers, kc. By C. B. WHITEHEAD, B.A. Feap. 
8vo, cl loth boards, ls. 


CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ | ——— 
to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by ©. J. ELUICOTT, A Bishop 4 UNIFORM EDITION OF MRS. EWINC’S WORKS. 


Gloucester and Bristol, Small post 8 loth boards, 2s. 
S canines The Society have in the press a Uniform Library Edition of Mrs. EF wing’ 8 Works, which will 


RELIGION in JAPAN: Shintoism, Buddhism, and consist in all of Eighteen Volumes, ~~ n 8vo, half. _— price 2s, 6d, each, 
Christianity, By the Rey. GA. COBBOLD, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. | The first Two Volumes are now ready, ; 
Volume I. (282 pp.) contains: MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and 
LECTURES at SION COLLEGE. “Faith,” by the Right) other Tales—The BLACKBIRD'S NEST—A BIT of GREEN—FRIEDRIC H's 





Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. ‘The Share of Parlia: nent and Convocation BALLAD—The VISCOUNT’S FRIiEND-The Y EW LAN“ GIHOST—A AD 
- ihe English Reformation,” by the Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR. “The Prayer HABIT—A HAPPY FAMILY. 

3ook as a Manual of Religious Teaching,” by the Rev. G. W. GENT. * How to Read s ‘ 

the Bible,” by the Ven. Archdeacon THORNTON. ‘The Church and the Younger | Volume II. (264 pp.) contains : MRS. OVERTHEWAY 8 
Laity,” by the Rev. Ganon BROWNE. “On Inspiration and Old Testament | REMEMBRANCES—IDA~—MRS, MOSS—THE SNORING GHOSTS —REKA DOM— 
Criticism,” by the Rev. Dr. WACE. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, KERGUELEN’S LAND. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA SrREET, B.C 
BRIGHTON: 135, NORTH STREET, 
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GTAMPS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, a 


good Collection.—H. Deayxe, Dundanion, Moffat, 8.B. 


ONTRIBUTOR to several Leading 


. London Papers, aad Editor of Monthly Journal, desires to 
WRITE WEEKLY LETTER on Art, Literature, and the Drama for 
Provincial Press.—Address E. M., 17, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


O0OK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

and ENGRAVED in Mediwval or Modern Styles on Wood, 

Copper, or Steel Book containing Illustrations of Medizval 

Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.—Tuomas Morte, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all past, williog to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C 


: TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayye Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translativns, 


HE FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Lowest Charges. Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List —115, Fleet Street. London. 


[MPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS PRINTED and PUBLISHED on 
liberal terms.— Address ALrua, care of 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


YPEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 
Miss LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Battersea, 
Woolwich Polytechnics), 429, Mansion House Chambers, E.c. All 
kinds of MSS. carefully copied. Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 


CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Sevane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
l4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


‘TH. WOHLLEBEN, | 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
6, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


upplies all Foreign Booxs and Periopicats at the most 
moderate prices, 
Catalogues on application. 


N ONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 
Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
emand.—G. Lema) tier, Libraire, 38, Rue de Chateaudun, Paris 











| (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





NATIONAL 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


ror Mutu PROVIDEN 


v» ~£4,700,000 
- a -» £9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


Already divided, £4,600,000. 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whi'st in the case of many Policies the 


original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, 





48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

The Council of this College is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, at a stipend of £350 per annum. 

The appointment carries with it a seat on the Senate of the Univer- 
ay of Wales. 

pplications, with 

December 4th, 1894, t 

Cardiff, November 12th, 1894. 


A,LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
A THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20 in APRIL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 


DE». KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, an: 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's lone and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


Testimonials, should be forwarded on or before 
oO 


Ivor James, Registrar. 





KF NISHING SCHOOL for GENTLE- | 

MEN’S DAUGHTERS.—The Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, | 
46, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.—References permitted to—The | 
Right Honourable G. J. Goschen, M.P., and Mrs. Goschen; John | 
Usher, Esq., of Norton, Midlothian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Miller, | 
LL D.,C.LE.; the Rey. C. J. Ridgeway, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 
and Colonel Bisset, R.E., C.1.E. 


[THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS | 


GRANTS THE 


+ 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of | 
thirty different subjects, the standard. being the same as that for the | 
.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 


ruro, ac. 
For Prosp2ctus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


PALL MALL.—A Small but choice Collection of fine Old Violins, | 
collected by the late Mr, Rawson, of Wincobank, Yorkshire. 


\ ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 


for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on THURSDAY NEXT, the 29th inst. (by direction of the Exors. of 
Mrs. Rawson), the Collection of STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, in- 
cluding violins by Amati, 1562, Joseph Guarnerius and Peter Guar- 
nerius; a Violoncello by Maggini, violas by Gobetti and Nicolas, and 
an interesting Portrait in oils of Paganini. 

May be viewed Tuesday next and following day, when catalogues | 
may be had.—54, Pall Mall. 


ESTABLISHED i851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Choncery Lane, London. 
TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 
WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, ou the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
ie eee 2 FRANCIS RAVEN CROFT, Manager 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED ‘PROVISIONS 
and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also. 


](SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


G PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. | 





~~CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary an 
DEATH DUTIES. 
THE - 
[LIVERPOOL AND 
L ONDON anpb 


(Z LOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This Company is prepared not only to issue new Life 
Policies covenanting to pay the DEATH DUTIES direct to 
the Government Authorities BEFORE GRANT OF PRO- 
BATE, but also to secure the same advantage when desired 
TO UNENCUMBERED EXISTING POLICIES. 

DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 


! Secretary. 


Heap Orrices 1, 
POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 
Large 4to, price 6d. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 
with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

“E. A. V.’s Memcir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procurei ad read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 


Democracy.”—J’al/ Mall Gazette. 

‘In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers,”’— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ We doubt not it will have an immense circulation.” 


cho, 


London: ALngexanpek & SuHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


VINOLIA CREAM 
FOR 
COLD SORES, BURNING, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1jd. and 1s. 9d. per box. 


THROAT +> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPs & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, Lonpoy. 
OLD SH l RT RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, *s. 

or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, ready to wea éd. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size, post free, 1., 33. 9d., 48. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. 11d. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s. 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CUFFS. Best 4fold Collars, 4s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. doz, ; made exact to 
pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table Ss 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. each, l RI H Li N E N 
2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10jd. each ; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, 8id. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4jd. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7a. per yard; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3.; Gent's, 3s. 6. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests» 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


BREAKFAST OR a 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C OA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS | & COS | STANDARD. BOOKS. 





. BY LORD MACAULAY. : BY THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Master of University College, Oxfora. 
James the Second. SPOR . Th ) me 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols.,cr. 80, 5s, | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., post svo, A AM LORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown &vo. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 12s. £2 Paicd I.— MEDIEVAL MON- | Pericd III. — CONSTITU PIONAL 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols., cr. 8v0, 16s. LIBRARY "RAS, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. ARCH Y: the Departure of the Romans | MONARCHY: William. and Mary to 
- a t ichar¢ LI, ‘ro A.D, 449 to 1185, William IV. Fr 1689 7 > 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS is.6d. a | ome rom 1689 to 1837. Price 


| 
CABINE T EDITION, 4 ot post 8vo, Period 11.—-PERSONAL MON- | Period 1V—THE GROWTH of 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 8s. 24 ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II, From | DEMOCRACY : Victoria. From 1837 to 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2vols., cr. 8vo, 9s. L iBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 1485 to 1688, 5s, 1880. 6s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS S. With: BY THE RT. HON. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. AND CYRIL RANSOME. M 
AUTHORISED EDITION, cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d., | “SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With o . “A. 


or 3s. 6d., gilt edges Portrait and Illustrations to the “ Lays.” A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 


»& ges. 
-ULAR EDITION, cr. 8vo, 2s, 6d. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
7s , ‘ oe HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1803. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &e. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol., cr. 8vo, 6s. 

















Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. ia BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
_ x \rors)y 

ceoaemae es Bijon Edition, 1smo, 2s, 0d. gilt top. is, con, UECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. With Memoir of the Author by 
Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth, BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. ovo, 10s, 6d, 

COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. ov une tan Cn, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £5 5s, 
CABINET EDITION, 16vole., post vo, b 16s, HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. : FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. MET 





POPULAR EDITION, cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. CABINET EDITION, 2 vols., post 8vo, 12s. BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, cr. 8vo, 68. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vo!s., 8vo, 36s. THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. TIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s, 
LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of BY PETER M. ROGET. 
Lectures delivered at Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, THES AURUS f ENGLISH WOR DS: l PHRA \ 
] f so LDS anc tASES 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
ERE ee a Sa ee, the Author's! Notes, and with «full Indes, by the Auwhor's Son, JOHN LEWIS 


THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON : ROGET, Crown 8v0, 10s, 6. 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. BY THE BARON DE MARBOT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: and THE MEMOIRS of the BARON DE MARBOT. 


o 4 I 
other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 6x. ee ge oly od _— by A. J. BUTLER. Fourth Edition, slightly Abridged. 


THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the —ecerrsieren 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 188, BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS, MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium 


CABINET EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
0-9 game ~ lope usar “sgptaadegar eas 'THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. JHE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s 


1795-1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown Svo, Qs, 
BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the E IGH- Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s. P Part Il. INDUCTION. 6s, 6. 
TEENTH CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. BY ‘JAMES ‘SULLY. 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. (Eng land, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. from PHE HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psychology. 
AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. fies 2 vols., Svo, 21s, 
HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 9s. 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. -- - 
BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. + x 
YN . . PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL EC 
James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s, each, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 5S <oh anon Set, 38. 6d. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-4 sysTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and 
> : INDUCTIVE. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- eens 
TECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I. 1649-1651. 8vo, 21s. [Just published, EDITED BY T. c. ‘SANDARS. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin Text, 
With 378 Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. with English Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Svo, 18s, 
BY SIR T. ERSKINE MAY. BY JOSEPH GWILT. 
(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) ONT - Wau y 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, |AN,, ENCYCLOPAIDIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s, Svo, £2 12s, 6d, 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 161m STREET. 
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Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


es IisTrOon FT 


OF THE 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

WiItHe A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 


FREE 


form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. 
in a handy and convenient form,” 
TIMES.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 


certain to retain its reputation. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


eadily be found anywhere else. 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that ey and Methodist me ap —_ a 
hy they stand ; tf the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
coclesiambionl bhusere of Ghe tact O00 yous We ought to be specially grateful to Mr, Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 


ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . § u 
ight which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Mr. Tree, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOHN-A-DREAMS. Mr. Tree, 
Mr, Charles Cartwright, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, Mr. Charles 
Allan, Mr. Herbert Ross, Mr. Edmund Maurice; Miss 
Janette Steer, Miss Le Thiere, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY, Mes- 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Aylward, and Nancy McIntosh ; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, at 
| 7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 
MR, ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL, Messrs, 
C, E, Stevens, Eric Thorne, J. Welch, F. Morgan, H. O, 
Clarey, L. Russell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames 
Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva Ellerslie, 
Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, Violet Leslie. 
and Miss Marie Halton. ¥ 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatii. | 
THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 


Millward, 








AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. Charles Danby; Mesdames Adelaide 
Astor, Jenny McNulty, and Blanche Barnett; Messrs. 


Robert Pateman, H. Sparling, G. Humphery, and Henry 
Beaumont, At 7.45, THE FUTURE MRS. RANSOME, 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, J, Comyns Carr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN, Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J.G.Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr, Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclereq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A GAY WIDOW. Messrs, Chas. 
Hawtrey, E. Righton, G. Hare, N. Chart, E. H. Kelly, W. 
Draycott, F. Thorne, C. Coutts, W. Dennis, R. Harwood, 
KE. Bertram; Mesdames Eva Moore, ©. Maltby, M. Har- 
dinge, V. Raye, A. Moubrey, L. Rachel, and Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at 8,15, by OLD CRONIES. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN, Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; | 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina | 

| 
| 
| 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE MASQUERADERS, 
Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, H. V. Esmond, A. Vane- 
Tempest, H. H. Vincent, lan Robertson, A. B. Davenport, 
Graeme Goring, A. Holles, Arthur Royston, J. F. Cornish ; 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Granville, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
Miss Bery! Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, &c. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MIRETTE, Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Scott Fishe, Walter Passmore, John Coates, Scott 
Russell, and Richard Temple ; Mesdames Florence St. John, 
Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R, Brandram. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE WRONG GIRL. Messrs. 
Forbes Dawson, W. Blakeley, Howard Russell, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Dudley Cloran, Richard Blunt, and Willie Edouin; 
Mesdames K, Lucile Foote, Violet Armbruster, Helen Cress- 
well, Daisy Bryer, and Fanny Brough. Preceded, at 7.50, 
| by THE QUEEN’S PRIZE, 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 LITTLE CHRISTOPIIER 
COLUMBUS. Messrs, John F. Sheridan, J. Furneaux 
Cook, Jack Thompson, W. 8. Laidlaw, F, Seymour, and 
E. J. Lonnen; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Mabel Love, 


Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, a 8,15, A GAIETY GIRL, Messrs, C. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, W. J. Manning, L, D’Orsay, 
W. H. Rawlins, G. Porteous, Hert Haslem; Mesdames Letty 
Lind, Cutler, Studholme, Hodson, Martino, Pounds, Fair- 
fax, Batchelor, Sybil Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER, 
Mrs. John Wood, Misses Beatrice Lamb, Alma Stanley, 
Pattie Browne, Evelyn Hughes, L, Moodie, Hetty Dene; | Gracie Whiteford, F. Wilson, Eva Greville, C. Cranford 
Messrs. Arthur Bourchier, George Giddens, Lionel Rignold, | Dora Thorne, A, Maxwell, Dorothy Wood, Maud Maude, 
Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, Kast, Lawford, Harding, | and Addie Conyevs. ‘ ‘ . 

' 





Revelle. —— ——_—__- — 
- TOOLE’S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Mr. Hl. Tripp Edgar. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A TRIP TO CHINATOWN, 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, Messrs. Tripp Edgar, De Lange, Stevens, 
Hilliard, Bousfield, H, Wright, Bernard, &c.; Misses Edith 
Bruce, May Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgie Wright, Kate 
Everleigh, Audrey Ford, Madeline Rowsell, and Texer- 





JARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MONEY. Mr. John Hare, | 
Messrs, Forbes Robertson, Arthur Cecil, C. Groves, 
C. Brookfield, A. Aynesworth, 5S. Buist, C. Rock, Du 
vc ni Ste Baber nt Rate Novke, Mine Hclen | anon ‘At RIGHARD'S PLAY. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


GLOBE THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. Weedon Grossmith. 
Mr. Weedon 


Lessee, W. 8S, Penley. THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. §, | Grossmith, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, J. Beauchamp, 8. War- 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, H. Farmer, C, | den, K. Douglas, T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. 
Thornbury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, | Helmore, J. L. Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May 
Emmie Merrick, Kate Graves, Mabel Lane. At 8,IN THE | Palfrey, Esmé Berenger, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8,15, by 
EYES OF THE WORLD, } LOY 














THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTASLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journar the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes. 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 
In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 


members of the profession. 


COURTS. 

Special reports of cases decided by the Ruilway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All important decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of devisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 
Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 
APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 
Pains are taken to render these accurate and ¢ 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Soci: 
A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all “ourt 


Papers. 


m- 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 25s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 i2s., post-ti 


Single Number, Is, 
The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to WL. Vituens. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
CHEAP EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE DATA 
OF ETHICS. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


Also, Price 1s. 


WEISMANNISM 
ONCE MORE. 


BY 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Huneratra Street, W.C. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the bonour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British | 


Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “a fairly complete aud 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer's 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, ONE SHtILirne. 


“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.”’ 


New Pamputet, Free on Application. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 





MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations, 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Adverti ts, Catalogues, &c.,&c., at a moderateccet. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


K © and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
resented by their Branch House in London for filling, oe mest 





avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 58. y 
ROTOPLASM: Physical Life and Law. 


By Prof. Lionet Beate, F.R.S. 


Facts and Agguapente against 
by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 


NOW READY, PRICE Is. 
With Coloured Presentation Plate. 
, DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
| THE 


WOMAN AT HOME 


ANNIE 8. SWAN'S MAGAZINE. 


Full of Mlustrations, and containing Stories by the 
following, among many others :— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| ANNIE 8S. SWAN. Illustrated, 
J. M. BARRIE. Illustrated. 
L. T. MEADE. Illustrated. 
JAN MACLAREN. Hlustrated. 

Illustrated. 


a) BARING-GOULD. 
PERCY ANDREAE. 


‘THE QUEEN of ITALY. by 


ARTHUR WARREN. A Women’s Life in the Bush 
| —A Chat with Dr, Joachim—An Illustrated Interview 
with Sarah Grand—The Glass of Fashion. All fully 
Illustrated, in addition to the regular attractive 
features, appear in the 


WOMAN AT HOME DOUBLE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Now ready. Price 1s. 
With Coloured Presentation Plate. 


Illustrated. 





L ODDER & STOUGILITON, 
27 Parernosrer Row. 


~ 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCTETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


+ &c.— KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 


Journals. 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 


quite a delightful production... 
and romance which, like the island airs of ‘The Tempest, 


Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New | ¢ 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 





Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol, II.—MALAYSIA 
and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of “The Cruise of the 
Marchesa,” ** Life of Magellan,’ &c. With Numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. (Forming Volume II. of the 
reissue, Revised and Enlarged, of Stanford’s Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel.) 

Recently published in the same Series, 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I.—AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous 
ae Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price lds, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


CLOUDLAND: a Study on the 
Structure and Characters of Clouds. y the Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its 
Relation to the ri! of Man, By JAMES GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geclogy 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, Third 
Edition, much Enlarged. With Two New Chapters on 
the ‘Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Prof, 
T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Also 18 Maps and 78 Iillus- 
trations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 25s, 


STANFORD'S FAMILY ATLAS of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Exhibiting the various 
Physical and Political Divisions of the Chief Countries 
of the World, 50 Maps, with a List of Latitudes and 
Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocco, price Five 
Guineas. 

Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition. Con- 
taining 48 Coloured Maps, and an Alphabetical List of 
about 30,000 Names with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Imperial 4to, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 


' 

STANFORD'S OCTAVO ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 38 Maps, care- 
fully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Copper Plates ; 
also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with 
Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound in half- 
morocco, gilt edges, price 21s. Size, when shut, 74 
inches by 12 inches. Second Edition, Revised, 


POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 

By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs, Fisher). 
“‘Hundreds of children have learnt their first science 
lessons from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books, 


Manchester Guardian. 
“*No more excellent Christmas gift-books could be found.’’ 


Bookseller, 
THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 
With 74 Illustrations, 


Twenty-fourth Thousand, 
Crown S8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, ; calf extra, 11s, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: and 


other Lectures. A Sequel to “The Fairyland of 
Science.”’ With 100 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; calf extra, lls. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses 


of Animal Life, from the Amceba to the Insects. With 
100 Nlustrations, Thirteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; calf extra, lls. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or the 


Great Backboned Family. With numerous Illustrations, 
Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8s, Gd. ; calf extra, 14s, 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the 
Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. With 77 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d, ; calf extra, 14s, 


Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, TF 10s, 6d, 


ANIMALS from the FE. 255 


Coloured Illustrations, drawn by HEINRICH LEUTE- 
MANN. With descriptive Letterpress, Edited by 
ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE WINGED WOLF, and other 
Fairy Tales. Collected by HA SKEEN KAF, With 
50 Original Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 

** An irresisiible book. There it a delightful freshness as 

well as a delightful familiarity about the stories, ‘lhe 

illustrations are noiable, and paper and typography are 
beautiful,”— Glasgow Hera'd, 


Crown 8vo, in wrapper, 2s. ; postage 2d. 


PLAYS for MY PUPILS. By 


KF. MAUDE JACKSON, ime 
“Very cleverly composed. ‘Cinderella,’ for instance, is 
full of that kind of poetry 


rive delight and hurt not.”—G/asgow Herald, 


Loxpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 








Mechanical Views of Life as accepted 
Strauss, Tyndall, others. 


Haraisox & Sons, 59, Pall Mal 





and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Telegraph,‘ Africanism London. 





26 AND 27, Cocksrur Street, Cuarine Cross, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. | 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Conrents ror DECEMBER, 1894. 
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LITERATURE. 


RECENT PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophical Remains of  Georye Croom 
Robertson. Edited by Alexander Bain 
and T. Whittaker. (Williams & Norgate. ) 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By James 
Seth. (Blackwoods. ) 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley. 
(Blackwoods. ) 


Tue late Prof. Croom Robertson must have 
been known at least by name to every 
student of philosophy in Britain, and 
perhaps even in America ; but to the outside 
world he was not even a name. In the 
course of a most laborious life he published 
only one book, a small but golden mono- 
graph on Hobbes; with the exception of 
one article in the Fortnightly, and another 
in the Nineteenth Century, he wrote nothing 
for the great reviews; while his contribu- 
tions to Mind, the journal which he edited 
with distinguished ability for sixteen years, 
though replete with thought and learning, 
were even less calculated to attract the 
attention of the outside world than the 
average discussions that first see the twilight 
in the pages of that excellent periodical. 
But again, considered simply as a philo- 
sopher, Croom Robertson occupied a some- 
what peculiar position. He was not like 
James Mill the pioneer, nor like John Mill 
the victorious champion of a new school, 
nor, although education and circumstances 
seem to have marked him out for that office, 
was he like Prof. Henry Sidgwick, its 
defender against the ever-growing forces of 
reaction. It would be vain to look among 
these remains for any theory of mental 
pisnemene at once original and compre- 
ensive, or even for any penetrating criticism 
of accepted beliefs. One finds more con- 
vincibility than convincingness. Croom 
Robertson began life as an adherent of the 
Associationist Psychology with the exten- 
sions given to it by Mr. Spencer. At its 
close he seems quite content to watch the 
ruins of the edifice tumbling about his 
= If he had a favourite thesis it was 
a 


“there is nothing in Kant’s philosophical 
analysis [of the perception of space and of 
external objects]... for which a positive 
psychological warrant cannot now be assigned ; 
while it is psychology that gives the clearest 
demonstration of the limits that should be 
placed upon his assertions (especially as to the 
universality of the space-form as regards 
‘external’ sense)” (p. 273)— 


Britannica. Butina paper on the “ Psycho- 
logical Theory of Extension” (first pub- 
lished in 1888, pp. 279-287 of the present 
volume) Croom Robertson, in deference to 
the criticisms of Messrs. James and Ward, 
gives up the derivation of space-perception 
from the sensations accompanying move- 
ment, and proposes to rest it solely on the 
sense of resistance; as if the consciousness 
of a resisting object did not involve the 
consciousness of space, as if this assumption 
of a something felt as outside and opposite 
to ourselves did not involve a complete 
surrender to the intuitionist theory of 
cognition ! 
The truth is, that Croom Robertson was 
better fitted to trace out the genesis and 
evolution of philosophical opinions than to 
estimate their absolute value as representa- 
tives of reality; his acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy was extensive, minute, 
and accurate ; he is always clearer and more 
interesting when reviewing past systems 
than as a critic or exponent of contemporary 
thought. Unfortunately, want of leisure 
and failing health debarred him from pro- 
ducing any great work on this subject. 
But perhaps his character and abilities 
were such as would not have found full 
expression in any theoretical occupation. 
His was properly a directing, organising 
genius ; and, for that reason, philosophy was 
to him not so much the science of ultimate 
realities, as the supreme animating principle 
by which all other branches of intellectual 
activity and all the higher practical pursuits 
should be directed and inspired. To stimu- 
late the minds of others and to carry on a 
propaganda for the study of philosophy was 
perhaps more congenial to him than original 
production. Such, as it seems to me, is the 
true interpretation of a characteristic men- 
tioned by Mr. Leslie Stephen : 
‘* As editor of Mind he expended an amount of 
thought and labour upon the revision of articles 
which surprised anyone accustomed to more 
rough-and-ready methods of editing. Besides 
correcting misprints or inaccuracies of language, 
he would consider the writer’s argument care- 
fully, point out weak places, and discuss desir- 
able emendations as patiently as the most 
industrious tutor correcting the exercises of a 
promising pupil. Contributors were sometimes 
surprised to find that their work was thought 
deserving of such elaborate examination; and 
it often seemed to me that he could have 
written a new article with less trouble than it 
took him to put into satisfactory shape one 
already written, with which, after all, he 
perhaps did not agree” (p. 21). 
Equally characteristic is the prominence 
given to the social factor in the essay, 
entitled ‘‘ How we come by our Kuowledge ” 
(pp. 63-74); and if in this respect Croom 
Robertson represented the true tradition of 
Socrates, he also exhibited in private life 
the highest type of Stoic fortitude. For 
an account of the cheerful heroism with 
which he bore up against hopeless suffering 
and irremediable loss, I must refer to the 
beautiful and touching pages contributed 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen to the memoir of his 
much-lamented friend. 


Moralists of all schools have so much 





a thought that will be found partially 
worked out in the admirable article on 
‘Axioms ” reprinted from the Encyclopaedia 


in common that Prof. James Seth’s eloquent 
volume may be read with considerable sym- 


point of view. The writer belongs to that 
new Scottish school whose method may be 
described as a graceful and scholarly 
eclecticism, rather conservative in specula- 
tion, if rather radical in politics. For this 
school the way of salvation no longer comes 
from Hegel nor even from Kant. Prof. 
Seth has the merit of clearly seeing that 
the old spiritualist dogmas are as incom- 
—_ with the metaphysics of Prof. Oaird, 
r. Bradley, and even of T. H. Green, as 
with the agnosticism of Mill and Spencer. 
For him there is no sure ethical foundation 
without free will in the most absolute sense, 
a personal God, and an immortal soul. So 
strong, indeed, are his prejudices on this 
subject that he cannot accept the lead of 
Aristotle in ethics without forcing his own 
faith in immortality on that most reluctant 
philosopher (p. 415). Not that Prof. Seth 
can be accused, generally speaking, of an 
undue tendency to read Christian or modern 
ideus into the Greek mind. On the contrary, 
he systematically exaggerates the interval 
dividing it from our own. ‘‘ For both Plato 
and Aristotle,” he tells us, ‘ the ideal life 
was a life of speculation or intellectual con- 
templation, in which no place was found for 
practical activity or the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities” (p. 274). How little true this 
is of Plato we may learn from a noble 
passage in Book vi. of the Republic, in which 
the work of the philosopher, who, with- 
drawn from an evil world, ‘‘does his own 
business,” though allowed to be great, is 
yet pronounced ‘not the greatest, for in a 
state which is suitable to him he will be 
the saviour of his country, as well as of 
himself.” As to the assertion that Aristotle 
found no place for the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities in his ideal life, it seems incredi- 
ble that anyone who had ever read the Ethics 
could make it. Prof. Seth, indeed, seldom 
lays hands on the Greek philosophers without 
misrepresenting them grossly. They “ had 
no sphere of private morality” (p. 18). 
“The ancients had not yet separated the 
individual from his society, and to them 
accordingly the two interests were one and 
the same” (p. 19). 
“‘The Greeks did not contemplate the possi- 
bility of any real conflict between the in- 
dividual and the social Good. . . A life 
of complete self-culture was the Greek ideal ; 
and one could never be called upon to sacrifice 
any part of this life for the sake of ‘doing 
good’ to his fellow-men” (p. 295). 


This of the people who created the word 
imeparobynoxew! ‘* The classical world had 
no idea of a non-political society” (p. 298). 
Observe that “ classical” is here opposed to 
‘‘modern,” and so includes the Stoics. 
‘‘The poets are condemned [by Plato] in 
theinterests of Truth rather than Goodness” 
(p. 275). As our author refers us to the 
first book of the Republic for Plato’s “ im- 
pressive picture” of the just man misrepre- 
sented and persecuted (p. 150), it may be 
inferred that he has not been lately study- 
ing the Dialogues. As usual with writers 
of this school, classical antiquity ie thrown 
into deep shadow to enhance by contrast the 
high lights of Christianity. But even the 
latter does not escape misconstruction. To 
the Early Church “ matter is essentially evil” 





pathy by many who do not sharo his sp3cial 





(p. 164); although, singularly enough, 
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“Christianity sees in matter the very 
vehicle of the divine revelation” (p. 202). 
When to Prof. Seth’s natural genius for 
blundering is added the animosity of a 
hilosophical partisan, it can be imagined 
iow disastrous are the results. It suits his 
purpose to describe Hedonism, even uader 
the form of modern Utilitarianism, as a mere 
ethics of sensibility. Accordingly, the claim 
of its supporters to use reason, even as 
interpreted by the principles of the associa- 
tionist psychology, is denied; and they are 
apparently to be debarred from including 
in their analysis of the feelings those com- 
plex pleasures which accompany the higher 
intellectual activities. Mill and Bain 
resolve our entire experience into feeling or 
sensibility.” They would 
‘disallow the distinction between reason and 
sensibility, and raaintain that the former differs 
from the latter only in respect of its greater 
complexity, that ‘reason’ so-called is but the 
complex product of associated feelings”’ (p. 119). 


Here the distinction between feelings and 
the relations between feelings is ignored. 
But, apart from that, what have our theories 
about the origin of reason to do with its 
bearing on our ethical theories, and why 
may not the sensationalist psychologist 
prefer ‘‘a rationally guided life” to ‘a 
life whose sole guide and sovereign master 
is sensibility ” (¢b.), just as much as Aristotle 
or Prof. Seth? As well might Prof. Max 
Miiller forbid advocates of the bow-wow 
theory of language to express themselves in 
any other way than by barking; as well 
might Prof. Mivart oblige those who accept 
the undulatory theory of light to shut their 
eyes and feel their way about with their 
hands. Once remove this initial misunder- 
standing, and all Prof. Seth’s objections to 
Hedonism as an ethical method fall to the 
ground. Its watchword is not, as he says, 
** self-gratification”’; nor is the self that it 
seeks to realise the merely ‘ seniient self” 
(p. 204). It does not ‘find the moral 
criterion in the individual subject” (p. 220) ; 
nor does it admit that ‘‘my own pleasure 
alone has significance for me” (p. 140). It 
does not “reduce the difference between 
virtue and vice to one between prudence 
and imprudence,” nor “the right to the 
expedient” (pp. 124 and 408). It may 
agree with the author that “‘ uninstructed 
feeling is incompetent for the discharge of 
such a splendid task”’ as rising to complete 
pay ap | with our fellows (p. 139); but 

en it claims equally with him to draw on 
all the resources of feeling ‘illuminated 
and instructed by rational insight” (7.) ; 
and, therefore, ‘‘an ultimate vindication of 
obligation” is no more “ impossible ”’ to it 
than it is to him (p. 127). So far as this 
goes, indeed, it could not well be worse off 
than he is ; for his proof of morality consists 
throughout in the assumption that it is 
natural, reasonable, ideal, and so forth. 
What he very justly remarks of intuitionism, 
that “‘it is a mere re-statement, in philo- 


sophical terms, of the ordinary moral con- | 


sciousness” (p. 187), applies with equal 
force to his own position. His new com- 
mandment, “‘ Be a Person” (p. 211), will not 
come as @ very luminous direction to or- 
dinary human beings, who will suppose that 
they have already sufficiently fulfilled it by 





“taking the trouble to be born,” and whose 
ideal is now rather to be personages. It is 
true that subsequent explanations reduce 
this oracular summons to something very 
like ‘‘ Act conscientiously ’—advice for which 
we need not have gone beyond the pages of 
Bishop Butler. The chief difference is that 
Butler was too clear-headed and candid to 
add, as Prof. Seth does, though not quite in 
so many words: ‘“‘and be sure at least to 
make believe that you always enjoy it.” 


Mr. Wenley writes, on the whole, as an 
opponent of Pessimism. But the effect of 
his book, so far as it goos, is to make out a 
still stronger case for those who hold that 
life is not worth living. They at least left 
unimpaired the pleasures that arise from 
the study of literature and philosophy: Mr. 
Wenley, to the best of his abilities, robs us 
even of these. Having chosen for discussion 
some of the most delightful subjects in the 
world—Job, Ecclesiastes, the Imitation, 
Hamlet, Faust, Berkeley, and Schopen- 
hauer—he has so swathed them in wisps of 
dusty disquisition that not a ray of interest 
is suffered to reach the mind of his reader. 
“Exceptionally great mon,” he tells us, 
“are often unfortunate in their critics” 
(p. 128). They have never been more un- 
fortunate than in the present instance. 
Neither his logical studies nor his familiarity 
with great literary models have taught Mr. 
Wenley to observe the most elementary rules 
of composition. Speaking about the Latin 
Church of the thirteenth century, he pomp- 
ously informs us that “ prejudice alone can 
lead one to allege that the ecclesiastical 
organisation was at this time guiltless of 
aught but hypocrisy and every species of 
sin” (p. 56). Of what else could it have 
been guiltless? And is not hypocrisy, then, 
a species of sin? We hear of an influence 
that in certain circumstances would have 
been ‘‘ greatly minimised” (p. 85); and of 
a ‘moral diremption that has pressed so 
hard in recent years” (p. 134). In Goethe’s 
early works ‘ evaporation of ideals is con- 
spicuous by its absence” (p. 137). Hart- 
mann asks ‘ how one can participate in the 
personality of Christ,” and “‘answers the 
question with a display of learning and 
ingenuity which would be whimsical were it 
not for its graceless blasphemy” (p. 310). 
A substitution of similars will make the 
absurdity of this last construction still 
more apparent. Replacing ‘“ graceless blas- 
phemy” by its exact equivalent, “ dis- 
agreement with Mr. Wenley’s religious 
opinions,” we may ask how such a disagree- 
ment can be predicated of a display of 
learning, or how it cau prevent that display 
from being whimsical? On the next page 
we are relieved to learn that another argu- 
ment of Hartmann’s is “ not so offensive,” 
and “has an air of solidity due to the 
fact that redaction of history is absent, and 
a brand new edifice is being gradually put 
together.” How can an edifice be “ brand 
new ” before it is completed ? 

It will have been gathered from one of 
the foregoing extracts that the evaporation 
of bigotry, so honourably characteristic of 
recent Scottish thought, is conspicuous by 
its absence from this book. Mr. Wenley 
seems even to deny that anyone who can 
put such a question as that quoted from 





Hartmann has a right to discuss religion— 
an exclusion which, if consistently carried 
out, would singularly limit the field of 
theological controversy. Another disquali- 
fying circumstance urged against Hart- 
mann is the intellectualism that sesks to 
reduce Christianity to ‘‘ a mere concatenation 
of discursive formulas.” ‘ Yet,” the critic 
goes on, “this very iutellect is the chiof 
means whereby Hartmann rids himself of 
Christianity” (p. 311). One pities the 
Glasgow students who were formerly 
examined in philosophy by a logician who 
is scandalised to find the intellect used to 
break up “a concatenation of discursive 
formulae.” One is sorry also that the 
students of Queen Margaret College, Glas- 
gow, are still taught philosophy by a lecturer 
who can represent Spinoza as saying that 
“the mutually exclusive modes [sic] of 
thought and extension have always pro- 
ceeded from God,” and as calling mind and 
matter ‘“‘ emanations from deity” (p. 177); 
and who, confounding pessimism with 
agnosticism, sums up the creed of its 
German teachers in the phrase, ‘ human 
nature cannot escape misery and death—evil 
in all kinds—any more than finite intellec’ 
can grasp truth or know reality ” (p. 130). 
The whole subsequent criticism of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann—gnostics, if ever any 
men deserved the name—is a virtual retrac- 
tation of this jaunty epigram. I must not 
omit to mention Mr. Wenley’s own luminous 
contribution to the controversy on the value 
of life. It consists, according to him, 
“precisely in the kind of living whereby 
men impart worth to existence” (p. 300). 
Whatever this may mean, the Pessimists 
ought to be perfectly satisfied with his 
willing admission that ‘‘if the Absolute 
Being be impersonal, the gospel of despair 
necessarily follows” (p. 318). But perhaps 
on this point the opinion of Matthew Arnold 
will have more weight than that of Mr. 
Wenley. 
Atreep W. Benn. 








Eighteenth Century Vignettes. Second Series. 
By Austin Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Austin Dosson’s second series of “ Vig- 
nettes”’ has all the characteristic charms and 
virtues of his first. There is the same ex- 
quisite homeliness and delighted familiarity 
with his themes; the same zast and pleasure 
in the mere mention or enumeration of the 
men and things so dear to him; the same 
simplicity of artfulness and wealth of knov- 
ledge. 

This volume is mainly devoted to themes 
somewhat less famous and important than 
those of its predecessor. Swift, Richardson, 
Smollett, Johnson, are indeed among the 
intimates of every reader; but the Paynes, 
and Dodsley, and Roubillac, the Duc de 
Nivernais and Lady Mary Coke, Silas Told 
(the Prisoners’ Chaplain”) and Chodo- 
wiecki (‘‘the Berlin Hogarth”), are not 
household words with that ill-read person, 
the modern reader: at least, he does but 
recognise some of them as names and as 
little more. 

Two of the papers upon these less know2 
figures are the choice and master pieces of 
the book: those which tell the singular 
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and of Silas Told. True children, both, 
of the eighteenth century, the century of 
Horace Walpole and of John Wesley, of 
dazzling Ran lagh and of ghastly New- 
ate! Silas is a most moving hero, and 
illustrates certain social aspects of the time 
with an extraordinary vividness, ‘No 
man,” said Johnson, and Smollett partly 


confirms him, “ no man will be a sailor who | 


has contrivance enough to get himself into 
a gaol.” Silas learned very completely, in 
his sturdy and admirable life, either ex- 
treme of horror as it flourished in the last 
age. Lady Mary is an eccentric of a 
typical sort: a little charming, a little mad, 
intensely individual. For some not quite 
explicable reason, one is led to fancy that a 
companion portrait of the remarkable Eliza- 
beth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, 
would be a good subject for Mr. Dobson’s 
ingenious art. 

In the Paynes and Dodsley one of the 
dearest features of the last century is seen : 
its men of “ the trade” and of the arts con- 
nected with it. Tom Payne, bookseller, a 
more pleasing person than his namesake of 
another spelling; Roger Payne, squalid 
liver and true artist; Robert Dodsley, foot- 
man, poet, bookseller: these are men upon 
whom Mr. Dobson dwells with a peculiar 
zeal. ‘The worthy, modest, and ingenious 
Mr. Robert Dodsley,” as Boswell has it, 
is worthily celebrated in the essay ‘‘ At 
‘Tully’s Head.’” With Tom Davies, his 
brother bibliopole, he shares the esteem of 
all Johnsonians ; and, as Mr. Dobson shows, 
he was honourably connected with great 
men of letters, from Pope to Burke. Not 
the least happy poem in his own famous 
Collection is his ‘Cave of Pope: a Pro- 
phecy.” 

“‘ Then, some small Gem, or Moss, or shining Ore, 
Departing, each shall pilfer, in fond hope 
To please their Friends, on ev’ry distant Shore, 
Boasting a Relick from the Cave of Pope.’’ 

The vignettes of Roubillac, Nivernais, 
and Chodowiecki introduce us to three 
variously eminent foreigners; and there is 
apt to be a curious fascination about certain 
foreigners of the last century. Thanks to 
that departed institution, the ‘Grand 
Tour,” and to the traditional influences, first 
of Italian and Spanish, then of French 
literature, upon our own, old England, upon 
the literary and aristocratic side, seems 
more cosmopolitan in a sensible and easy 
way, than the England of later times. 
Roubillae was no Handel of sculpture, but 
the quaint and affected little Frenchman is 
no less closely associated with England. 
Truly, “his terrors want dignity, his 
affrightments are without decorum” ; but, 
like Bernini, he was bad in the grand style, 
with infinite ingenuity. Nivernais, thin 
and pallid and elegant, is one of the irre- 
sistibly pleasing French great gentlemen 
whom we love to meet in memoirs: cultured, 
courtly, able, and at ease. He wrote, says 
Walpole, not without a favourable prejudice, 
‘‘the genuine French spoken by the Duc de la 
Rochefoucault and Mme. de Sévigné, and not 
the metaphysical galimatias of La Harpe and 
Thomas, &c., which Mme. du Deffan pro- 
tested she did not understand.” 


The noble and accomplished diplomatist, 


lives and fortunes of Lady Mary Coke, 
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Chesterfield’s paragon, makes an attractive 
figure in these pages; and so does the 
homelier Franco-Polish German, of whose 
art Mr. Dobson discourses with the felicity 
proper to the critic of Hogarth, Bewick, 
Diirer. The Journal to Stella, the most 
pathetic relic of Swift, so full of an almost 
sacred secrecy of affection, mixed with the 
liveliest portraiture and wit, suggests to 
Mr. Dobson no new conception of Swift’s 
character or history; but he dexterously 
selects from its abundance of good things. 
To Richardson, fat and sleek in his feminine 
circle, shocked and furious at Zom Jones, 
|Mr. Dobson is kinder than the critics are 
| wont to be. And surely anything may be 
| forgiven to the creator of ‘‘ Clarisse, beauté 
sainte ot respire le ciel,” as Chénier sang : 
| even his somewhat petty outcries and under- 
hand dealings against his lusty and mag- 
| nificent rival are at least intelligible, when 
we dispassionately consider the provocation 
of Joseph Andrews, It is easy to laugh at 
Richardson’s squeamishness and finical pro- 
priety : but two such opposed and dissimilar 
men, as Johnson and Gray, agreed with 
one another and with him, in their estimates 
of the rivals, not upon artistic grounds 
alone. 

“‘Dr, Johnson’s Library ” furnishes Mr. 
Dobson with a genial topic: by the side of 
his paper may be enjoyed one by Mr. A. 
W. Hutton, read before the Johnson Club 
two years ago in Oxford. The Doctor was 
in literal truth, as Boswell’s uncle said of 
him, ‘‘a robust genius, born to grapple 
with whole libraries.” Mr. Dobson repeats 
some of the pleasant scenes in which Boswell 
shows him to us robustiously grappling 
with his own and with others’ books; he 
does not quote the Jocus classicus upon 
the subject, Bezuclerk’s letter to Lord 
Charlemont : 

‘“We cannot do without you. If you do not 
come here, I will bring all the Club over to 
Ireland to live with you, and that will drive 
you here in your own defence. Johnson shall 
spoil your books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, 
and Boswell talk to you: stay then if you can.” 


In their treatment of books, Johnson and 
Wordsworth were for once alike: both cut 
the pages with a greasy knife, both cared 
nothing for decent bindings, and clean 
copies, and all the graces or fopperies of the 
bookshelf. 

The Smollett essay follows, with happy 
comment and illustration, the peregrination 
of Mr. Matthew Bramble and his queer, 
quaint, charming company, upon their most 
delightful and, but for some necessary 
love-making, most unsentimental journey. 
This is a curiously characteristic example 
of Mr. Dobson’s manner. Merely to linger 
fondly over the old pages, to dwell loving 
upon the old names and places, is enoug 
for him. Zhe Bath! what memories, what 
associations, the phrase embalms, from 
days before Smollett up to Northanger 
Abbey, Persuasion, Pickwick! Simply to set 
down some of such memories, with the 
taste and essence of a whole century in 
them, is to Mr. Dobson no less inspiring 
than to Walt Whitman a sonorous roll- 
call of the world’s tribes and continents. 

If the reader be uninterested, or cry out 
for a moral and a criticism of life, Mr. Dobson 








is not his man ; he must turn to Mr. Lecky 
or Mr. Leslie Stephen. Such an one will care 
little for the minute picture of Ranelagh, 
which is so fitting a counterpiece te that 
of Vauxhall in the earlier volume. As 
ever, Mr. Dobson is a learned and loving 
topographist: the famous haunt, which we 
meet in an hundred novels, memoirs, essays, 
satires, is rebuilt before our very eyes. We 
have more than a suspicion, that it was a 
trifle indecorous, and a trifle dull, except 
when Arne, “lean and angular, with florid 
complexion and elongated chin,” or Burney 
from the neighbouring Hospital, dispensed 
choice music. In the amusing Lessons for 
the Day we have some pleasing sketches of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall : 


«« And we drew near unto the Theatre; and as 
we entered the Theatre it so fell out that our 
Expectations were exceeded. Our Hearts leaped 
for Joy, and I said unto myself, See now what 
mighty Pleasures may be purchased for a 
Shilling! Where now is the Sorrow wherewith 
I sorrowed, or the Grief whereof I grieved ? 
Surely Pain and Anguish are banished from this 
Circle : Trouble also and Sorrow have no Shilling 
to introduce them. And the Lamps were not dis- 
posed as thouseest them in the Street, a-row; but 
like unto the Stars that are in the Firmament. 
And the Organ played, and the Singers sung, 
and the Lamps dlaz’d, and the Gilding glitter’d, 
and the Ladies /ooked, and I was fill’d with Joy ; 
and I said, Is there now among the Sons of 
Men one that is happier than I? ... As there 
is a Time to eat, and a Time to drink, anda 
Time for neither: and a Time to walk, and a 
Time to sit still, and a Time for neither : Even 
so there is a Time for Ranelagh, and a Time for 
Vauahall: Is there not also a Time for neither ? 
God forbid! Moreover I did eat and drink at 
Ranelagh, as I had before eaten and drunk at 
Vauxhall ; but the Wine and the Drawers were 
an Abomination in both places. Now when I 
had walked the Circle of Ranelagh many Times, 
and had beheld the same aces many Times, 
and the same Laces many Times: A sudden 
Weariness came upon me, and I began to 
moralise, and I said, Such also is the Circle of 
Life!” 

When so pastoral a poet as the moral Blom- 
field is moved to satire, as Mr. Dobson tells 
us, by the monotonous mill-round of Rane- 
lagh, we realise something of its fashionable 
ennui. And there is plenty of evidence that 
this theatre of ridotto and masquerade was 
given toa boisterous freedom of manners. 
Thus sings Laureate Whitehead in his 
“Song for Ranelagh” : 


‘* Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frolicsome round, 
Pray te)l me from whence this indecency springs, 
The sexes at once to confound ? 
What means the cock’d hat and the masculine air, 
With each motion designed to perplex ? 
Bright eyes were intended to languish, not stare, 
And softness the test of your sex.’’ 
He concludes with a perhaps prophetic 
wisdom : 
“|. . if Amazon-like you attack your gallants, 
And put us in fear of our lives, 
You may do very well for sisters and aunts, 
But, believe me, you’ll never be wives.’ 

Let Mr. Dobson discourse to us of “the 
stately Pantheon”; and we shall have a 
perfect set of vignettes, carefully preserving 
and adorning the memory of London’s elect 
and famous entertaining grounds. It is 
barely possible to criticise this kind of 
work: we can but express our pleasure, 
and, passibus haud aequis, let our fancies 
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wander whither Mr. Dobson guides us. 
He knows each step of the way, he has 
friends in every street: the learned, the 
witty, the fair, the men of taste and ton, of 
arts and letters, bluestocking ladies and 
court toasts, Grub Street hacks and Cabinet 
Ministers, he greets them all. It is not 
possible to do anything better than exhort 
all to keep him company upon his sojourn- 
ings and travellings in the great Augustan 
age. To be at once trustworthy and 
enchanting is to be one of a thousand. 
LionEL Jonson, 








The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. 
By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated 
from the Third French Edition of Zenaide 
A. Ragozin. Vol. Il, The Institutions. 
(G. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Tux second volume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
classical work on Russia here makes its 
appearance in the version of Mme Ragozin. 
The sense of the original is conveyed with 
vigour and accuracy, and the translator has 
added many valuable notes to assist the 
Western reader ; but we cannot help wish- 
ing that her text were more free from 
Americanisms. It would be invidious to 
make a catalogue of these deviations from 
standard English ; but certainly such words 
as ‘ obsequiosity,” ‘‘ longanimity,” and 
“‘unbeknown”’ should never have been 
allowed to find a place in her pages These 
expressions are taken at random; many 
more could have been added, and we can 
only regret that Mme. Ragozin should in 
this way have disfigured her spirited version 
of a valuable book. 

The work of M. Leroy-Beaulieu has long 
since won its place as a classic, and not 
much need be said by way of review. It 
is an absolutely fair book; and in conse- 
quence does not please the advanced Russo- 
phobist of the Westen type, whereas on 
the other hand it is forbidden by the 
censorship in Russia itself. The second 
volume, dealing with the institutions of the 
country, does not contain such picturesque 
details as the first, which treats ethnology 
mainly; or the third, which discusses the 
religious question. But perhaps the infor- 
mation which it contains is more solid and 
important in the development of the country. 
The opinions of our author are well worth 
the consideration of Western thinkers. 

It will be observed that M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
builds no very sanguine hopes upon the 
Mir. On the other hand he is loud in his 
praise of the Zemstvo, the provincial assembly 
founded by Alexander II. Although this 
institution has not fulfilled all the hopes 
which it raised, it seems, nevertheless, to 
contain the nucleus of self-government. 
Some Russians have, indeed, believed that 
by ae it might bring about the 
revival of the Zemskaya Duma of old Russian 
history. Owing to the wide extent and 
various peoples of the Russian empire, it 
has been found occasionally expedient to 
put a new institution upon its trial in 
certain governments only. Such has been 
the case with the Zemstvo. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has much to tell us about the 
poverty of these “county councils,” if we 





may so translate the word. They suffered | acquittal of Vera Zazulich and other 


a great deal in consequence of the 
sacrifices entailed upon them during the 
last Russo-Turkish war. Indeed, from these 
facts, among many others, we can see 
that it was no mere selfish impulse which 
led the Russians to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of that memorable struggle. They 
are a people capable of self-sacrifice for 
ideas, and our author dwells with pleasure 
on the enthusiasm of the peasant-members 
of the Zemstvo for public education. Although 
many of them are uneducated, they are will- 
ing to endure privations to ensure advantages 
to their children. The Zemstvos have also 
done much to improve the sanitary condition 
of the villages. The employment of women 
doctors is also to their credit, for up to quite 
recent times medicine was in a very back- 
ward condition in Russia. The medicine 
man and the wise woman were triumphant. 
But such, indeed, is the case in many other 
European countries, and was till quite 
recently in ourown. Have we entirely got 
rid of the doctor who works by magic and 
the herbalist? Persons among us only just 
past middle age can remember the talismans 
in vogue to avert diseases in rural places. 
We certainly have not yet seen the last of 
folk-medicine. 

After the Zemstvos our author betakes 





himself to the discussion of the new legal 
court which he rightly calls one of the | 
corner-stones of the new Russia. It was | 
in the judicial improvements which he 

carried out that Alexander II. earned some 

of his best laurels. The opening of the 

courts, the re-introduction of trial by jury— | 
for it is really a very old institution in | 
Russia, being mentioned in the Russkaya 
Pravda of Yaroslav—and the permission of 
the employment of advocates, were all steps 
in advance. The curious thing is that these 
advocates need not necessarily be, as in 
England, members of a close corporation 
whose privileges are jealously guarded ; but 
any outsider may address the court, provided 
that he have a certificate for so doing. While 
deploring the system of the election of 
iaioen, introduced by Alexander II., M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu does not fail to make some 
severe remarks upon the same custom in 
America. Very interesting are the accounts 
given of the volost courts, which are under 
the control of the peasants, who administer 
a simple but efficacious justice based upon 
customary law. No one will deny the import- 
ance of such law. It has always been the policy 
of wise legislators to tamper with it as little 
as possible. The eminent legist, M. Bogisich, 
has said that, when called upon to compile a 
code for the Montenegrins, he made it a 
copes to incorporate as much customary 
aw as he could. Theremarks of our author 
on the ecclesiastical courts are interesting ; 





the Emperor of Russia has never been as 
much head of the Orthodox Church as_ 
Queen Victoria is of the Anglican. 
Gradually the bar in Russia has become 
a powerful institution, and many of its 
members have shown honesty and fearless- 
ness. Among the number of these must 
certainly be mentioned M. Vladimir Spaso- 
vich, whose forensic speeches have been 
collected in several volumes. It is to be 
regretted that, in consequence of the | 





| notorious prisoners, the freedom of the 


court has been crippled. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has many things to tell us about 
the knout, most of which will appear 
strange to those persons who are content to 
know Russia only from the malignant repre- 
sentations of her enemies. He considers 
that in reality no country has been milder 
to its criminals. Capital punishment was 
abolished as far back as 1753; and terrible 
as Siberia may seem with its wastes of 
snow, M. Leroy-Beaulieu says, with truth, 
that it is less injurious to health than the 
swamps of Cayenne and the pestilential 
deserts to which French prisoners were 
condemned under the Empire. The knout 
has been abolished since the days of 
Alexander I. Even the journey of the . 
convicts, which appeared so full of hard- 
ship, is now modified by a sea voyage, 
Our author thinks that the Siberian con- 
victs suffer less than the French (p. 412). 
And all this is said in a book frequently so 
hostile to Russia that it cannot pass the 
censorship there ! 

We have hardly space to say much 
about the press-laws. It is curious that the 
Russians had their first newspaper much 
about the same time as we had ours. It 
dates from the days of Alexis, the father of 
Peter the Great, a considerable part of 
whose reign was contemporary with the 
Protectorate, when the first Diurnal 
appeared. To anyone acquainted with 
Russia it is curious to see what things do 
escape the notice of the censor sometimes. 
The present writer has occasionally seen in 
the reading-rooms of hotels some of the most 
Russophobist articles of the Times : the black 
stamp of the censor had never reached them. 
After all, Russia does not stand alone in 
this respect: we remember the confiscation 
of a number of the Newe Freie Presse in 
Austria in 1888 for an article on Maria 
Theresa, whose career we should have 
thought had now become very old history. 

The sixth book of this work, which 
concludes the volume, deals with the 
revolutionary elements in Russia, and 
will undoubtedly be read with great 
interest. In that country of contrarie- 
ties and unsolved problems, we meet with 
the difficulty not unknown in Western 
Europe—that of the educated proletariat. 
Education is very cheap in Russia, so that 
the humblest may enjoy its advantages. 
But there are few careers open to the 
masses; and, indeed, as the German 
Emperor is reported to have said, no 
government, however liberal and compre- 
hensive, could find a career for so many 
candidates. A large number of these 
students are assisted by bursaries, some of 
which have been founded by members of 
the imperial family: indeed, some of the 
assassins of the Emperor Alexander II. 


belonged to this category. Many of these 


young men, whose heads are already filled 
with fantastic notions, finding that their 
learning profits them nothing, turn Nihilists. 
It is curious to see in any large Russian 
newspaper—let us take the Novoe Vremya, 
for instance—the great number of candidates 
for private tutorships. They are willing to 
teach all possible subjects for the smallest 
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pittance. The pity is that they swell the 
ranks of the disaffected. 

We may confidently recommend this in- 
teresting ard suggestive book to the notice 
of our readers. W. R. Morrit. 








“ Poputar Country Histories.” —A History 
of Lancashire. By Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Fishwick. (Elliot Stock.) 


To write the history of Lancashire in a 
single volume of moderate size is a difficult 
undertaking, and Col. Fishwick has prob- 
ably succeeded as well as the nature of 
the case will admit. For while the earlier 
annals present tho same variety of interest 
and the same kinc of problems to be solved 
by consideration and research as in other 
counties, Lancashire differs from the greater 

art of England in the modern character 
of the development to which it owes its 
importance in the present day. Thus, if we 
take Manchester as a typical case, although 
it has been in existence from Roman times, 
and was even a notable place in the Tudor 
period, yetthe enormous growth and develop- 
ment which gives it a place among the great 
cities of the world only began a little more 
than a century ago with the inventions that 
revolutionised the textile industries and led 
to the factory system. In 1783 an observant 
native describes “a firm-built and capital 
engine-house” where “Mr. Arkwright’s 
machines are setting to work by a steam 
engine for carding and spinning of cotton.” 
This was the first Manchester ‘‘ factory.” 

It is clear that either the earlier or the 
later part of the story must be more or 
less curtailed. Col. Fishwick has made his 
choice, and closes his narrative with ‘the 
dawn of the nineteenth century.”’ Even 
under more favourable circumstances the 
volumes in the present series can only corre- 
spond to the introduction with which the 
old-fashioned county history—now hope- 
lessly extinct—was furnished. 

‘“‘T have endeavoured,” says Col. Fishwick, 
“‘to confine myself as far as possible to the 
history of the county as a whole, and have not 
allowed myself to go into personal or local 
details, except when such were required to 
illustrate the subject in hand.” 

This very correctly describes the method 
adopted. The style is simple and un- 
pretentious, and if it lacks the brilliance 
of Mr. George Saintsbury’s volume on 
Manchester, it is direct, and will not easily 
be misunderstood. That Col. Fishwick 
is a painstaking and capable antiquary 
is known from his previous writings, and 
this book will not detract from the reputa- 
tion he has acquired in that direction. 
There is a very careful summary of the 
information given in Domesday Book as to 
Lancashire. The oft-repeated statement 
that Flemish weavers were settled in Lanca- 
shire in the fourteenth century does not 
meet with the credence of our author. On 
the other hand, he accepts the statements of 
Henry de Walton as to the ravages of the 
Black Death in Amounderness, although 
the figures, except for the purpose of show- 
ing that there was a great mortality, seem 
to be of little precise value. Adam de 
Kirkham was the proctor of the archdeacon 
during the pestilence. His accounts not 
ting satisfactory, the archdeacon submitted 
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to a jury a document in which he states, 
always in round numbers, how many people 
died, how many were intestate, how many 
left wills, &c. In ten parishes there are 
13,180 deaths between September, 1349, 
and the following January. The arch- 
deacon claimed £289, and the jury awarded 
him £48 10s. But when we are told that 
there were 3,000 deaths in Preston, 3,000 
in Kirkham, 800 in Pulton, 3,000 in Lan- 
caster, 2,000 in Garstang, 1,000 in Cocker- 
ham, 140 in Lytham, 80 in St. Michael’s, 
and 60 in another Poulton, we are clearly 
dealing with assertions that cannot, and prob- 
ably were not intended to be, taken literally. 
‘‘The numbers,” as Dr. Creighton observes, 
‘*had obviously been putin for a forensic 
purpose, and are, of course, not even approxi- 
mately correct for the actual mortality.” 
It would be interesting to have precise data 
as to the real extent of the ravages of the 
Great Pestilence, but it is quite impossible 
to accept these figures as “ fairly correct.” 
That the mortality was very great is in- 
disputed, and comes out in the mention of 


‘nine benefices in the district as having 


been vacant, three of them twice. The 
statistical sense was in a somewhat rudi- 
mentary condition, it is to be feared, in 
the fourteenth century. The Statute of 
Labourers, which was enacted to prevent 
the increase of wages under the new 
economic conditions caused by the Black 
Death, affords a glimpse into the agricul- 
tural condition of the county which is signifi- 
cant. Along with the labourers of other 
specified districts, the Lancashire men were 
allowed to go elsewhere in search of employ- 
ment during the harvest time, “as they 
were wont todo before this time,” and as 
the Irish harvestmen do at the present day. 
By a curious threefold slip, Col. Fishwick 
tells us of our first English printer that 
John [read William} Caxton, in 1472 [read 
1477], set up his press in London | read 
Westminster|. The reference to the 
Book of Sports omits to mention that it was 
drawn up by Bishop Morton, at Preston; 
and the re-issue of it, made by Charles I. 
on the advice of Laud, is described in some- 
what ambiguous and perhaps misleading 
terms. For each period Ool. Fishwick gives 
many illustrative facts. With the Tudor 
period the available material greatly 
increases, and the incidents of the Civil 
War are treated at length, and a large 
amount of space is also devoted to the 
Jacobite rebellions. After this a sketch is 
given of industrial progress. But the story 
of the present century is practically left 
untold, notwithstanding its importance in 
relation to the county and the nation. 

If it be objected that Col. Fishwick has 
not shown the connexion between the 
history of Lancashire and the history of 
England—for even the emergence of the 
district as a shire is not described—he will 
probably reply that he had no intention of 
describing the part of Lancashire in the 
making of England. What he has done is 
to give a mass of detailed information as to 
the past of a county that has strongly 
marked characteristics, and an exceptional 
history, whether it be regarded from a 
constitutional or an industrial point of view. 

Witu1am E, A, Axon, 





NEW NOVELS, 


Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 
laren. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The French Prisoner, By Thomas A. Pinker- 
ton. (Sonnenschein.) 


As a Man Sows. By William Westall. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


A Lost Ideal. By Annie 8S. Swan. 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Colour-Sergeant, No. 1 Company. By Mrs. 


(Oli- 


Leith-Adams. In 2 vols. (Jarrold.) 

The LIsne Inn, Sc. By Fergus Hume, 
(Jarrold. ) 

A Daughter of the King. By “ Alien.” 
(Jarrold.) 

Broomieburn. By John Ounningham. 
(Innes. ) 


In Ian Maclaren Mr. Barrie has found a 
formidable rival. I say rival, not imitator, 
because, although Drumtochty, with its 
essentially God-fearing, Dissenting com- 
munity, recalls Thrums and the Auld Lichts, 
its historian looks at the world sympathetic- 
ally from a different standpoint. Mr. 
Barrie writes like a layman, alive to the 
comedy and still more to the tragedy of 
the lives he examines so microscopically. 
Ian Maclaren, in spite of what may seem 
a disclaimer in one passage, writes like a 
clergyman, intensely interested in both the 
material and the spiritual welfare of his con- 
gregation, and, by virtue of his professional 
position, possessing a master-key to their 
souls. Herein, in fact, lies the strength of 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Tan Maclaren 
appears to have sounded the depths not 
only of the Scotch Presbyterian heart of 
hearts—that Mr. Barrie has done in a 
manner which even his rival has not surpassed 
—but of the Scotch (and Celtic) Presby- 
terian conscience. He deals here with folk 
in whose case, whether they are young or 
old, faith, not conduct, is three-fourths of 
life. Take the leading character in this 
volume—one of its especial charms is that 
the noteworthy persons whose portraits are 
given are not too numerous—take the young 
scholar who in the first story dies after a 
brief career of triumph; take his mother 
who does not mourn as one who has no 
hope; take that rather too Highland and too 
mystical elder, Donald Menzies; take the 
doctor who dies of incessant work: each 
and all derive their strength from their 
firm faith in an eternity that consoles for the 
griefs, injustices, and inequalities of time. 
Tan Maclaren draws these as they are. 
Hence it is, no doubt, that we have 
in his sketches little of the spontaneous but 
non-spiritual drollery which bubbles up in 
Mr. Barrie’s best work. He has, however, 
a humour of his own, which he occasion- 
ally elaborates to the verge of caricatures, 
as in his description of the inhabitants 
of Drumtochty under rain. He has the 
command, too, of a most admirable and 
flexible style, capable of doing justice to 
every shade of Scotch religious life. But 
his main power is to be found in his faithful 
portraiture. Thus it is that in this volume 
there is scarcely a story that is not an 
absolute success. It strikes me that I have 





| before read something like “The Trans- 
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formation of Lachlan Campbell,” which 
tells of the change made upon an austere 
man by the (apparent) transgression of 
his daughter. It appears to me, also, that 
there is rather too much of a good thing, in 
the sense of there being too much trans- 
cendental spirituality, in ‘A Highland 
Mystic.” But tho first sketch ‘‘ Domsie,” 
the story of ‘‘a lad o’ pairts,” and_three- 
fourths of the last, ‘‘ A Doctor of the Old 
School”—in the final chapter the Doctor 
recalls too readily the man cited by the 
mendacious captain in Peter Simple who 
lived with the death-rattle in his throat for 
six woeks—are delightful and artistically 
perfect. The Scotch laudator temporis acti 
could not do better than contrast Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush with Wilson’s once 
extravagantly admired Lights and Shadows. 
Ian Maclaren will no doubt attain very 
great success in the original line which he 
has struck out for himself; he certainly 
deserves it. 


Mr. Pinkerton’s new romance calls for 
very high praise. It is carefully written ; 
it does not contain too many portraits ; and 
the narrative flows easily. The centre of 
the story is the French prisoner—it is the 
period of the Napoleon wars that is dealt 
with partially in this book—-the Count de 
Frontinacy, who has ability and courage, and 
might have lived and died happily, had he 
not been burnt up with a mad passion for 
a girl already pledged to another, and, 
who, as a@ consequence, gives way to the 
base emotions of hatre’ and revenge. An 
admirable foil to him is presented in 
Rauning Revelstone, who is a really fine 
specimen of the English dare-devil sea- 
dog. But all ihe characters—including 
deep Davy Chard and the eccentric Pixie 
Jan—are well drawn, and their brandy- 
stealing expeditions and other adventures 
are vigorously reproduced. The spirit of 
Mr. Blackmore broods over the book, 
and especially over its female characters. 
But Mr. Pinkerton is no copyist: this 
romance is most decidedly all his own. And 
it is one of the brightest, compactest, and 
least pretentious that have appeared for a 
long time. There is certainly no good 
reason why Mr. Pinkerton should not take a 
leading place among present-day purveyors 
of historical fiction. 


As a Man Sows indicates no falling off on 
the part of Mr. Westall in the art of 
devising sensational plots. Tho rush of 
incident is rather too bewildering. One 
would need to be a Sherlock Holmes or, at 
least, a Watson, to follow the ‘Old Man” 
who dominates ds a Man Sows through the 
labyrinth of his villainies, which begin with 
a big financial swindle and end with the 
shooting of his ‘‘reformed”’ partner in 
crime, Rufus Junius, alias Langley, as a 
sort of tragic, but quite appropriate, sequal 
to the shooting of that partner’s innocent 
wife, Ida. Mr. Westall displays his special 
skill in this portion of his story better than 
in any other ; for it is difficult for a time to 
believe, after Langley’s imprudent defiance 
of his other some time partner in crime, 
the ‘‘ gipsy”’ Sol, that Ida’s murderer can 
have been any other than that very con- 
siderable scoundrel, Then a large por- 





tion of the story is nothing more than a 
sort of hotch-potch of continental gambling 
and the American Civil War. Here Mr. 
| Westall commits the not uncommon mistake 
\of seeking to cover too much ground. The 
‘love affairs in As a Man Sows, both of Ida 
before she becomes Mrs. Langley, and of 
| Irene, her daughter, are lame and, indeed, 
'tame. On the other hand, Langley, as a 
‘man who is reformed, and tries by a good 
/and, in the end, even beneficent life to 
‘atone for his past, is a successful portrait. 
| It is finished, which cannot be said of every 
|other character in the book, and least of 
all of that conventional fiend, Limbery 
| Hicks. Some of the detective ‘‘ business ”’ 
is really good, though worked up in a too 
abrupt fashion. Mr. Westall has done 
better work than As a Man Sows. But it is, 
all the same, greatly superior to the ordinary 
railway novel. 

The author of <Aldersyde has had the 
courage in A Lost Ideal to leave the field of 
fiction in which she has gained most of her 
successes, and to try her fortune with a story 
the note of which is distinctly modern and 
almost “ societyish.” The result is certainly 
not a failure; but neither is it a complete 
and unmistakable success. Ono feels that 
in the end the creator of Woodgate has been 
far too kind to him. He isacad and a cur, 
worse oven than Kingsley’s wretched poet, 
Vavasour ; and a woman with the character 
and intellectual insight of Helen Lockhart 
would never have married such a man. 
Being Scotch, too, she would almost certainly 
have preferred to him Dr. Brian Laidlaw, 
the graduate of two universities, who, at the 
beginning of the story, is seen “ riding 
leisurely up the beautiful road, following the 
windings of the Teviot from Hallkirk to 
Broadrule.” In that case we should have 
had in all probability a really good Scotch 
story ; the Northern characters, such as the 
country minister and a shrewd, severe old 
Scotch lady, have certainly more grit in them 
than the average ‘‘ Annie Swan” men and 
women. But Mrs. Burnett-Smith has felt 
impelled to prove to the world that she is 
quite capable of grappling with certain 
‘*‘ modern problems’; and so she shipwrecks 
Helen’s happiness by allowing her to over- 
hear her husband tell Hilda von Reutensee, 
“‘T love you with a mad love which is my 
ruin,” and declare that he had married Helen 
because of the “ long kindness ” of her folk. 
Hilda, it is true, despises her would-be 
lover, honours Helen, and in time secures 
contentment for her eminently susceptible 
self. Itis allover with Helen’s life in the 
true sense, in spite of Woodgate’s atone- 
ment and her own forgiveness, even in spite 
of her “laying her head, wife-like, upon 
his breast” in the last chapter. If Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith will try tragedy, let it be 
genuine and thorough-going. 


There is a good deal of bright Irish 
character in Colour-Sergeant, No. 1 Company ; 
there is also a fair amount both of pathos 
and of mystery. The central story is, how- 
ever, of the simplest and most common- 
place description. The handsome sergeant, 
who falls in love with the heroine and finds 
his love reciprocated, and who turns out to 
be a patrician in disguise, is a ridiculously 








familiar personage ; and it would have been 
rather a disappointment if there had not 
been included in the final march past of 
the characters of the story ‘‘a tall, dark, 
soldierly-looking man and a most winsome 
lady by his side.” ‘Between these two 
and by the mother’s side,” of course, 
‘‘stands a bonnie little fellow of three 
summers, dark-eyed like his father, but 
with all Alison’s sweetness in his radiant 
smile.” The plot is saved, however—or, at 
least ssivenal~te one or two of the minor 
characters, especially by a good priest, by 
the poor colleen Noah, by her unfortunate 
lover, Private Deacon, who is driven to 
madness and murder by brutal treatment, 
and by the very verdant but thoroughly 
ood-hearted Ensign Green. Mrs. Leith. 

dams ought, however, to have made a 
great deal more than she has done of her 
Fenian rising. 

Mr. Fergus Hume is writing far too 
rapidly. In his new volume he figures 
simply as an imitator, purveying a quite 
conventional detective mystery and a no less 
conventional horror. Neither ‘‘The Lone 
Inn” nor ‘ Professor Brankel’s Secret” has 
a suggestion of the peculiar humour which, 
bubbling out of human nature, was the 
saving salt of Zhe Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
The second story, indeed, does not appear to 
have the merit even of originality: surely 
we have heard more than once before of 
the madman who requires the blood of a 
pure and innocent maiden to complete the 
effectiveness of some hell-broth that he 
is engaged in brewing. ‘‘The Lone Inn” 
is a much better story than ‘ Professor 
Brankel’s Secret.” It is, indeed, a fair 
study in detectivism. But something better 
might have been expected of Mr. Hume 
than that he should make the plot of his 
story hinge on the fact of the two brothers, 
Felix and Francis Briarfield, being as much 
alike as the two proverbial peas. 


It were the easiest thing in the world to 
make fun of 4A Daughter of the King: of 
the preposterous musician and his still 
more preposterous daughter, of the blind 
moralist Eric, of the wonderful place where 
‘solitary cabbage trees stood near like 
sentinels and groups of tall poplars 
whispered together of secrets weird and 
strange, while from afar off came the 
requiem of the waves, the dirge that sobbed 
against the distant hills.” In truth, ‘‘ Alien ” 
has given the public in this volume a great 
deal of confused writing—the result, no 
doubt, of hasty reading and thinking. And 
yet she is so obviously in earnest about so 
many things, including the power of duty 
and of music, that one hesitates to find serious 
fault with her. Several of the characters 
have something in them, though none is 
artistically perfect. Mrs. Arnold, who takes 
the orphan daughter of the musician to her 
home that she may aid in the discipline of 
her two sons, is flesh and blood of a kind. 
Even Florence, though she marries the 
wrong man and, in order to keep her 
daughter from her unloved husband, actually 
accuses herself of immorality, and though 
she gives way far too often to pious hysterics, 
has certain attractive qualities. But ‘‘ Alien” 
ought to learn the art of constructing a plot 
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before she publishes again. She has studied 
The Story of an African Farm neither wisely 
nor well. 

In Broomieburn, Mr. Cunningham gives a 
number of Scotch Border sketches, which, 
without laying any claim to “‘ moral earnest- 
ness,” ‘‘ psychological humour,” or any of 
the distinguishing characteristics of modern 
fiction, are yet very natural and very enter- 
taining. Ocrtainly nothing better in their 
way have lately appeared than the opening 
account of a wrestling match, ‘ Wooing 
by Proxy,” or ‘‘ Geordie on Escort Duty.” 
A book of Scotch sketches is nowadays 
accounted incomplete which does not contain 
some ‘“‘quaint” rustic views of religion ; 
and the only chapter in Mr. Cunningham’s 
volume in which he seems to strain a point is 
that in which he allows one of his characters 
to deal thus with the teaching of religion to 
the young : 

‘“We speak o’ oor Saviour as a bit babe, an’ 
mair often o’ Him as a man; but do we ever 
speak of Him asa boy? Think ye now, wad 
it no’ be maist likely tae appeal tae the yaung 
if we spak o’ Him as a bit boy playin’ wi’ his 
peerie, or hurlin’ his gird aboot the streets o’ 
Jerusalem ”’ ? 

Broomieburn does not, however, contain 
much of this playing to the Scotch Kirk 
gallery. Mr. Cunningham contents himself, 
for the most part, with genuine realism 
with descriptions of muirland farms: and 
muirland courtships and muirland weddings. 
There is nothing forced about either his 
humour or his pathos. Broomieburn is a 
sound as well as modest piece of work. 

Witrram WAttAce, 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


The Flute-Player, and Other Poems. By 
Francis Howard Williams. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Ifa young poet does not fall under the 


‘spell of some golden-mouthed master of the 


lyre, either originality or conceit is the chief 
feature in his composition. Very few are men 
of native power so imperative that they find it 
impossible to use in their early years of output 
the footprints of the great who have gone 
before. Nine out of ten who ask for recogni- 
tion as singers remind listeners, by many a 
trill or whimsical utterance, of Tennyson and 
Browning, to go no farther back. The tune 
belongs to the master, the variation to the 
pupil; but it is by patience in the variations 
that the lesser bards grow to a more original 
vigour. Mr. Williams must, therefore, not be 
indignant if we begin our short review of his 
capable book by noting his indebtedness to the 
two supreme poets ahem names we have just 
given. Tennyson’s influence has been for good, 
as a glance at Mr. Williams’s blank verse 
proves; but from Browning he has taken 
oddity in excess, without an excellence to 
balance it. To come closer to the author, we 
may say, without further discursiveness, that 
he is of the stuff of which ts are made. 
There are so many signs of distinctiveness in 
The Flute-Player, that we are able to offer 
Mr. Williams some bold advice. Let him throw 
Tennyson and Browning to the winds and be 
himself. This done, let him master his vocabu- 
lary, instead of allowing it to dominate him. 
Finally, let him beware of extravagant state- 
ment, for by reason of this fault he has spoiled 
some poems which otherwise would deserve 


praise of a quite unusual warmth. For instance, 


‘* Messiah of the sky ! 
Incarnate rhapsody !”’ 


is no way to ejaculate when referring to the 





song of a robin. The word ‘ Messiah” is 
pointless and out of taste. In the same poem 
occur ‘‘mobled grief” and ‘‘collied depths.” 
It is against this kind of want of penne gees. 
that Mr. Williams must be on his guard; an 
we venture to emphasise our contention even 
to the point of appearing disagreeahle, because 
we are so sure that The Flute-Player contains 
very many lovely snatches of poetry. Speaking 
of an early April morning, Mr. Williams 
says :— 

‘* Thy jewels are half a frost and half a dew.” 


We quote the sestet of the sonnet in which 
this beautiful line occurs :— 


‘* Dear Morning! with thy maid’s hair uncon- 
fin 


ed 
By virgin fillets of a later spring 
Ricen ao a rounded jum to find 
The world a-riot for a bourgeoning, 
Thy eyes spill sleep and sunlight, while the 


wind 
Beats blood to blushes with his gusty wing.”’ 


Some will think ‘‘a-riot” is a flaw, but cer- 
tainly all will agree that the alliteration in 
the last line just prevents an exquisite con- 
clusion. 

Year by Year. By Mary L. Hankin. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Whereas many of the effects, though 
not his best, presented by Mr. Williams are the 
children of strain, Mrs. Hankin compels atten- 
tion by using a gentle and a simple method. 
Her little book of poems proclaims its genuine 
birth on every page, and contains one or two 
pieces against which the most scupulous critic 
would hardly venture to urge a single com- 
plaint. There is a kind of ornate trickery, 
which has for label ‘‘ painter’s poetry,” that 
often deceives those who are not of the elect; 
but surely there are no _ better means 
of shaming this masquerader than such 
lyrics as we have before us. Emotions 
that are older than many a mountain move 
Mrs. Hankin to sing and to sigh. Sorrow 
has been in her house; her heart is the 
home of regret ; sometimes even the blue sky is 
a weariness. Who has not found that life is 
made up of the dark and the bright? But it 
is not given to all to voice these feelings as Mrs. 
Hankin has been able to do. How much is 
expressed in these two stanzas from ‘‘ May in 
Town”! 

‘* Where the sun is sleeping, 
Through green pastures creeping, 
Comes the smoke and wailing 
Of the weary town. 
Villas white and staring, 
Mansions red and glaring, 
Portico and paling, 
Blot the breezy down. 
** Sick of human speaking, 
Desperate, eager seeking, 
a shallow sallies, 
uel, crushing truth, 
Let me hear the ringing 
Of the fountain + pringing 
Down the happy valleys’ 
Of my golden youth.”’ 
Nearly at the end of the book we found a poem 
which is a perfect example of restraint. It is 
hard to see how the recital of the incident 
could be bettered, and still harder to imagine a 
more delicate passage from the story to its 
moral. Quotation of ‘‘ Water Springs in Dry 
Places” will be the finest comment : 
‘** No crumb was left in the empty scrip, 
The bottle was shrunk and dry, 
The pitiless glare of an eastern noon 
Poured down from the brazen sky, 
As she left the lad on the desert sand 
That she might not see him die. 
sia — of life and of earthly hope, 
The soul in her body dies, 
When, the’sudden touch of an angel’s hand 
Is laid on her darkened eyes ; 


| And she sees from the waste of burning sand 


The waters of blessing rise ! 


/many a singer. 


— «—- = ne amt 


‘* When quenched the light of the busy brain, 
The «a of the loving heart, 
Those broken cisterns lie bare and dry, 
That the waters of life may start, 


And friend and comrade must stand aside 
That God may take our part.’’ 


Poems New and Old. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
We gather from evidence supplied in this book 
that Mr. Thayer not now for the first time 
approaches the public with his literary wares. 

owever this may be, we have not met with 
him before; but having met, we can only 
regret that the claims of space must make our 
record of the acquaintance so short a one. 
Still, though a notice be brief, remembrance is 
long ; and we can perhaps comfort Mr. Thayer 
for this curt review by assuring him that some 
of his lines will go with us through life. 
‘“‘Halid,” the poem with which his book 
commences, irresistibly recalls ‘‘ The Voyage of 
Maeldune ” ; and if it is not nearly so fine as a 
whole, it contains lines which Tennyson would 
not have been ashamed to own. For instance, 
this of the sinking Pleiades : 


‘* Dropt like dew from bough to bough of the 
cinnamon-trees.’’ 


And these of the dawn: 


‘*T could count the veins on my hand; the 
horizon’s raven shrouds 

Were dyed with purple and hemmed with gold, 
and anon the clouds 

Were changed to a garden of flowers, more gor- 
geous than Shiraz knows— 

Tulips of wonderful hues, and heavenly bowers of 


J 


rose !"” 


To what has been said may be added that Mr. 

Thayer at his worst does not mate Tennyson in 

his chief declensions, He has nothing to equal 

the appalling : 

** And high in the heaven above it there flickered 
a songless lark, 

And the cock couldn’t crow, and the bull couldn’t 

low, and the dog couldn’t bark.”’ 


It appears that Mr. Thayer has a great love 
for Firdusi and Hafiz, but he allows no pre- 
dilections to narrow his range. ‘‘ The t 
Hunt” is a most telling ballad; and it is pre- 
ceded by a lovely little poem, which it is a pain 
to leave unquoted. 


Madonna and Other Poems. By Harrison 8. 
Morris. (Dent.) We have not kept the worst 
wine to the last, for Madonna and Other Poems 
has given us more delight than the three other 
volumes put together. It is not a little curious 
that three out of the four poets treated of in 
this article live under the Stars and Stripes. 
The common accusation against America is 
that it is given over too absorbingly to the 
cult of the dollar; but the average English- 
man is as anxious for the guinea and as 
intolerant of poetry as the average American 
can be. The Muse, however, is not likely to lose 
her influence because her waterfalls are tamed 
in the service of a factory or her peaks utilised 
for the advancement of some Pill-King. She 
discovered America before Columbus was born ; 
and in its cities, asin its wilds, she will bea 
radiant wanderer so long as the mighty 
Western earth-child is embraced by the arms of 
those two mightier nurses, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. And she has blessed the lips of 
As her old lovers die she 
becomes aware of vocal striplings, children of 
the plain, of the hill, of the blossoming New 
England orchards. The men who have won 
repute must make room fora companion. Mr. 
Harrison 8. Morris, by lyric right, deserves a 
high place. If there were not evidences of 
American scenery scattered through his melo- 
dious pages, we should feel it hard to believe 
that he was not reared in some English solitude 
given up to wood and fountain. His sym- 





pathies are Arcadian: he loves that healthy 
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convention of piping oy men his imagina- 
tion runs riot among the dreams that long ago 
believed that every rustle of the thicket could 
be translated into a Dryad. In a word, he 
belongs not to the new world but to the old, 
and his coming from America is something of 
a prodigy. His book is too long by sixty pages 
at least, for the last two sections contain little 
that is of value. The sonnets are respectable, 
without being remarkable; the verses collected 
under the title of “Trivia” are of no import- 
ance. These negations may be thought to be 
signals of unhesitating affirmatives with regard 
to the earlier portions of this book; so we 
hasten to warn our readers that they must not 
expect more than three or four poems that are 
perfect. Mannerisms, not a few forced rhymes, 
imperfect scansions are blots too easily visible ; 
but the beauties are not to be reckoned by 
twenties ; and there is so much that actually 
thrills us that we heartily advise our readers 
to hecome possessed of a book that is likely to 
be followed by finer work. 

NorMAN GALE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immediately 
the long-expected edition of the Republic of 
Plato, by the late Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lewis 
Campbell. It will be in three volumes, con- 
taining respectively the Greek text, essays, and 
notes. 

Mr. WitttAM HEINEMANN will publish 
early next month Mr. Henry Savage-Landor’s 
book on Corea: its Customs and People, the 
result of a prolonged stay in the country. The 
book will be illustrated with original sketches 
taken by the author, and the Queen has 
graciously signified her acceptance of the 
dedication. 


Messrs. Lonomans & Co, announce, as in 
the press, The Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman, in two volumes, by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward. 

Mr. Joun RAE, author of several works on 
economical questions of the day, has written a 
new biography of Adam Smith, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. Jonn Murray announces The Evil Eye: 
an Account of this Ancient and Widespread 
Superstition, by Mr. Frederick Thomas 
Elworthy, with numerous illustrations. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish 
next week, in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
series, Abraham Lincoln and the Downfall of 
American Slavery, by Mr. Noah Brooks; and 
also Miss Hurd: an Fnigma, by Miss A. K. 
Green, author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case.”’ 


THE writings of James Thomson (‘' B. V.’’) 
have now been out of print for some time, 
owing to a fire at the printer’s, which 
destroyed the stock of The City of Dreadful 
Night and his other volumes of poems.. A new 
and complete edition of his Poetical Works is 
now about to be issued, including a con- 
siderable number of pieces hitherto unprinted 
and uncollected. It will be edited by Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, who will also contribute a 
memoir of the author. Readers of the 
AcADEMY will remember that it was in its 
psges that attention was first drawn to that 
remarkable poem, ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night,” when its author was as yet unknown. 
The book will be in two volumes, and will be 
published by Messrs, Reeves & Turner. 

Mr. Evkty MATHeEws has almost ready for 
mes the new edition of Mr. Frederick 

edmore’s Renunciations (with a portrait by 
Shannon) and Pastorals of France. These, 
with English Episodes—now in a second edition 
—will complete the uniform issue of Mr. 
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Wedmore’s short stories. Mr. Elkin Mathews 


will likewise immediately publish the long- 
expected Carols and Songs of Mr. Selwyn 
Image, the well-known decorative artist. The 
publication of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s Poems will 
take place early in the new year. 


Mr. Jonn LANE will publish in December 
Ballads in Prose, by a new writer, Miss Nora 
Hopper. The spirit of the book is Celtic. 

Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., in 
conjunction with the Open Court Publishing 
Co. of Chicago, will publish at once a new 
book by Dr. Paul Carus, entitled The Gospel of 
Buddha, It is a simple exposition, in the 
words of the originals, of the life and doctrines 
of Gautama as they bear on the religious 
thought of the present time, and is said to have 
received the approval of several orthodox 
Buddhists. It is to be translated into Japanese 
by the ecclesiastical head of the Zeu sect. 

Lucas MALET has just completed her new 
novel, the serial rights of which, both here and 
in America, have been acquired by Messrs. 
Methuen, who will also publish the novel 
which succeeds this, and which is already partly 
written. 

Mr. GILBERT PARKER’S new romance, 7'je 
Trail of the Sword, will not be published till 
the New Year; and it will then appear in a 
single volume. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. announce two new 
volumes about birds—Summer Studies of Birds 
and Books, by Mr. William Warde Fowler, 
author of that delightful and scholarly book, 
A Year with the Birds; and Structure and Life 
of Birds, by Mr. F. W. Headley, assistant 
master at Haileybury College. In this con- 





nexion, we may also mention that Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. havein the press Bird Notes, 
by the late Jane Mary Hayward, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. G. E. Lodge. The book is | 
described as containing accurate accounts, 
written from time to time during many years, 
of the small incidents of bird-life that passed 
before the eyes of one qualified by artistic 
training and inherited love of birds to watch 
narrowly, and understand sympathetically, 
what was happening. 

Messrs. Dicsy, Lone, & Co. will publish 
immediately two new novels, each in a single 
volume: A Life for a Love, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade; and The Other Bond, by Dora Russell. 


Messrs. Diasy, Lona, & Co. also have in the 
press a new novel by Miss Arabella Kenealy, 
M.D., antitled Some Men are Such Gentlemen. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a work by Mr. A. Wallace, entitled 
Popular Sayings Dissected. The author has 
endeavoured to treat the subject philologically, 
and, at the same time, to avoid the ascription 
of history to mere alliterative phrases. He has 
furnished the work with a copious index. 


Mr. Extxior Stock announces Prior Rahere’s 
Rose, a narrative of the founding of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, with a supplementary 
account of the recent restoration of the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great. 

Messrs. Hopper & SrovenTon have just 
issued the fourth edition, completing twenty 
thousand copies, of Prof. Drummond’s Lowell 
Lectures on The Ascent of Man. 

THE curious account of the blood-stains on 
the ‘‘ Holy Coat of Argenteuil,’’ which appears 
in the second number of The New Science 
Review, was translated from the French of 
M. Emile Gautier, by Mr. Edward Legge. 

AT a joint meeting of the Folk-lore and the 
Irish Literary Societies, to be held on 
Wednesday next at 8 p.m., at the Caledonian 
Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, Mr. Alfred Nutt will 

r on ‘ The Oldest Irish Conceptions 








ad 
of the Other World,” 





WITH reference to a note in the ACADEMY of 
last week on ‘‘The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
Prof. Paul Fredericq writes to us from Ghent 
that, in the current number of the Revue 
Historique, M. Fr. Funck-Brentano has almost 
exhausted the subject, ix an article entitled 
‘ —e au masque de velours, dit le Masque 

u Fer.” 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


Messrs. A. D. InNEs & Co. announce an 
illustrated Church magazine, to begin with the 
new year, named the Minster; at the same 
time the Newberry House Magazine will be with- 
drawn. It is intended thet the new magazine 
shall be interesting and popular, but also treat 
the graver questions of the day which appeal 
more directly to Churchmen in a weighty and 
effective manner. The contributors to the 
opening number will include the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
Headmaster of Harrow, Wilfred Cripps, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, Corney Grain, George 
Gissing, George Spottiswoode, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, George Saintsbury, Linley Sambourne, 
James Payn. 


WE understand that the Antiquary is to make 
a new departure with the January number for 
1895. <A greater variety of subjects will be 
introduced; the magazine will be more fully 
illustrated than hitherto; and the paper on 
which it will be printed will be of a finer 
quality, in order to do justice to the illustra- 
tions. At the same time, the price is to be 
reduced from one shilling to sixpence. 


Lorp SAtissuryY will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the National Review an 
article dealing with the position of the House 
of Lords and the agitation recently fomented 
against it. 


THe December number of the Fortnightly 
Review—the first under the new editorship— 
will contain two estimates of Lord Rosebery 
from the French and from the German point 
of view, written respectively by M. Augustin 
Filon, author of Profils Anglais, and Prof. 
Delbriick, editor of the Preussischen Jahrbiicher ; 
a critical appreciation of Mr. R. L. Stevenson ; 
a paper on “ A True University for London” 
by Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe; and the 
continuation of Sir Evelyn Wood’s “‘ Reminis- 
cences of the Crimea.” 


THE December number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine will contain ‘‘ Reminiscences of the 
late J. A. Froude,” by ‘‘ Shirley” (Mr. John 
Skelton), including extracts from a large 
number of Froude’s letters, which give un- 
reserved expression to his opinions about 
contemporaries, literary and political. The 
same number will also contain a letter from 
Horace in the Elysian Fields, with reference to 
a recent translation of the Odes. 


Dr. Kart Buinp will have articles in both 
the Contemporary and the New Review for 
December. In the former, he protests against 
the French claim to a protectorate over Mada- 
gascar; in the latter, he brings forward fresh 
evidence from Shetland folk-lore regarding the 
old Teutonic worship of Odin. 


Tue December number of the Quiver will 
contain the first instalment of a new story by 
the Rev. P. B. Power; an article on “ The 
Children of Hunger,” with illustrations photo- 
graphed from the life; and ‘‘ Chinese Pagodas,”’ 
by a resident missionary. 


THE Quiver annual, to be published next 
week, is entitled ‘‘ Chinese Arrows.” It will 
contain a complete one-volume story by May E. 
Shepherd, and a New Year’s address by the 


| Rev. Gordon Calthrop. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE University of Cambridge has conferred 
the complete degree of M.A., honoris causa, 
upon Dr. Rieu, the newly appointed professor 
of Arabic. 

WuitE Cambridge has only just appointed a 
syndicate to consider the question of post- 
graduate study, at Oxford a definite scheme 
has been framed, in a statute to be promul- 
gated in Congregation next Tuesday. It is 

roposed to create the two degrees of Bachelor 
of Letters and Bachelor of Science, to be con- 
ferred upon those only who have attained a 
high standard of merit in some approved 
course of study or research. Candidates must 
be twenty-one years of age, but the only other 
requirement demanded is that they shall give 
‘‘evidence of having received a good general 


education.” If not already members of the 
university, they must matriculate in the 
ordina way; and they must keep twelve 


terms (i.e., three years) by residence, subject 
to the proviso that a previous course of two 
years at an affiliated college may be counted as 
equal to four terms, There is also a further 
proviso that the privileges of an affiliated 
college may for this purpose be extended to 
any other university or college. Certificates 
for a degree are to be granted by a special body 
of delegates, either after examination or on the 
evidence of a dissertation or report of work 
done. The degree of M.A. is to be open to 
the research graduates on the same conditions 
as to a B.A., subject to the proviso that the 
new degrees will not be merged in the M.A., 
as the B.A. now is. The total fees to be paid 
are ten guineas. 


Dr. J. F. BRIDGE delivered a public lecture 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, on 
Wednesday of this week, upon “‘ Early English 
Dramatic Music, from the Miracle Plays to the 
Masque of Comus,” with illustrations by 
members of the choir of Westminster Abbey. 


At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held next Tuesday, 
the secretaries will present a report of the 
society’s work during the past year, and a 
brief review of recent discoveries; and Mr. 
J. L. Myres will exhibit some specimens of 
Cypriote industry. 

As Gifford Lecturer on natural theology in 
the university of oe Prof, Campbell 
Fraser proposes to deliver five lectures before 
Christmas (commencing last week), and five 
other lectures in February and March. The 
subjects of the several lectures before Christ- 
mas will be :—(1) ‘‘ The Problem” ; (2) ‘‘ Three 
Postulates of Existence”; (3) ‘‘ Materialism 
or Atomism”; (4) “‘Immaterialism or Ego- 
ism”; (5) ‘“‘ Impersonation or Pantheonism.”’ 


A PUBLIC lecture will be delivered by Prof. 
Seeley, in the theatre of King’s College, London, 
on Wednesday next, at 7 p.m., upon “The 
River Thames.” 


From the twenty-first annual report of the 
Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate at 
Cambridge we quote the following passage : 


“The diminution which will be noticed in the 
number of courses and in the total attendances is 
to be attributed almost entirely to the decrease in 
the temporary work undertaken by the Syndicate 
during the preceding sessions for the technical 
instruction committees of various County Councils. 
It still appears to be too early to estimate the 
ultimate effect which wili be produced on the 
Local Lectures by the technical instruction move- 
ment. Whereas in some places grants of money 
from the local authorities have enabled Iccal com- 
mittees to arrange more easily courses of University 
Local Lectures on scientific, economic, and artistic 
subjects, in others the cheap technical classes 
organised independently by the local authorities 
have influenced very injuriously the attendance at 
the Local Lectures, and in some cases caused their 
discontinuance.” 





WE have received from the Clarendon Press 
a little volume, which has somewhat puzzled us 
by its titleh— Oxford Honours, 1220-1894. Nor 
is our difficulty entirely removed by the sub- 
title—‘‘ An Alphabetical Register of Distinc- 
tions conferred by the University of Oxford 
from the Earliest Times.” Considering the 
vast pains that must have been spent upon the 
work, surely it was worth while to have added 
a preface, giving a brief explanation of 
*‘ honours ”’ and ‘‘ distinctions.” Primarily, of 
course, ‘‘ honours” mean a place in the class- 
lists, which practically begin with the present 
century ; while “ distinctions ” would naturally 
be taken to mean university scholarships and 
prizes, the oldest of which only goes back to 
1726. But, as a matter of fact, we also find 
mention of all university offices, including 
the headships of colleges and halls, and 
even honorary D.C.L.’s since 1869, though 
not honorary M.A.’s, Thus, we have John 
Wyclif, Master of Balliol in 1361; Oliver 
Cromwell, Chancellor in 1650; and Gilbert 
White, Proctor in 1752. Apart from the per- 
plexity caused by the principle of compilation, 
we have nothing but praise to award for the 
careful accuracy with which the work has 
been done, especially for the cross-refer- 
ences in the case of change of names. 
So far as regards the accumulation of 
“honours”? and ‘“ distinctions,” the present 
generation has a great advantage over its 
predecessors. The youngest of the professors 
can boast no less than thirteen marks, while a 
B.A. has seven university scholarships to 
his credit. But some of the old records 
still remain unbeaten. No one but Lin- 
wood has even gained the Hertford, Ireland, 
and Craven in his freshman’s year; no one 
but Alfred Barratt has ever obtained five firsts ; 
while Dean Johnson and Prof. Henry Smith 
are the only two who have won both the 
Ireland and the mathematical scholarship. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


FROM MAGDALEN BRIDGE, 


Tue floods are out, the Cherwell’s rising stream 
On field and meadow lies beneath the trees, 

A mirror ruffled by no winter breeze, 

And all illumined by the moon’s gray beam. 


A row of willows breasts the centre swirl, 

The beech and elm stand knee deep in the lake, 
The light falls through each nude ovenber brake 
Setting its stems within a sea of pearl. 


Afar, in moonlit heaps of fragile shade, 

Cluster the misty groves of Headington. 
Beneath the hill, one hearth its torch dips down, 
A ruddy streak in silver-flooded glade. 


By Magdalen’s tower gray lines of shrub and tree 
Mark out the path still kept for Addison, 

And his pale ghost may walk dry-shod thereon, 
As on a pier that stretches out to sea. 


L. DovGALt. 
Oxford: Nov. 16, 1894. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘ THE RAIDERS.” 
Penicuik : Nov. 17, 1894. 

I am more than delighted that Mr. William 
Wallace disassociates himself from the charge 
which I understood him to have repeated in 
the AcADEMY. [I heartily apologise to him for 
my misapprehension, which, however, I think 
he wiil allow was a somewhat natural one. 

Then we have ‘‘X.,” which I understand 
implies an unknown quantity. I am not sur- 
prised at many X.’s; but I confess that I am 
surprised that the ACADEMY should think it 
worth its while to take a hand in the merry 





ame. 

Of course I have repeatedly and publicly 
declared that in The Raiders I endeavoured to 
reset the best known of Galloway traditions, as 
others have done and are doing. My friend Sir 
Herbert Maxwell wrote for Blackwood’s a version 
of the ‘“ Murder Hole” legend simultaneously 
with mine in The Raiders. Neither of us knew 
that the other was doing it. Yet, as I think 
you will agree with me, we had a perfect right 
severally to do our best with these stories and 
common traditions. I only wish there were 
more of them to make use of. 
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It is, of course, perfectly absurd to suppose 
that I ever dreamed of concealing my indebted- 
ness to Mr. James Nicholson’s Traditional 
Tales of Galloway, The editor is alive, and is 
to-day my wost kind and able helper in obtain- 
ing material on which to found my stories. 

ican as it may seem, I do not claim to 
have invented Galloway, or its traditionary 
records: I only claim, as the humblest of her 
sons, to have written affectionately about her, 
that what I love so well others might come to 
love also. 

The Traditional Tales is in nearly every house 
in Galloway. The living representative of 
Samuel Wilson is my friend. Mr. Nicholson 
himself is at present assisting me in obtaining 
material for a pendant to The Raiders—a story 
which may concern itself with the later 
“Levellers ” of Galloway. As in The Raiders, 
I shall again be indebted to Mr. Nicholson’s 
Traditional Tales, to Trotter's excellent (Gallo- 
way (ossip (alas! that only one volume has 
been published), to Mactaggart’s Galloway 
Encyclopaedia, to the Castle Douglas Miscellany, 
to the Dumfries Magazine (I make a present of 
these to X. and his industrious clan). If I 
knew any more sources I should be glad to use 
them, and to stick as closely to them as I 
possibly could. 

But as a lesson in the folly of the effete 
double-column dodge, it is instructive to turn 
to Scott’s Preface to Guy Mannering itself. 
Here there are parallels quite as close as those 
which the ACADEMY has done me the honour 
to print. Says Scott: 

‘In his proper element Yawkins was equally 
successful. . « The dauntless free trader 
instantly weighed anchor, and bore down between 
the luggers so close that he tossed his hat on the 
deck of the one and his wig on the deck of the 
other, hoisted a cask to her maintop to show his 
occupation, and bore away under an extraordinary 
press of canvas.”’ 

Here is it not obvious that Sir Walter has 
also been plagiarising from the Traditions— 
perhaps also from Mr. Stevenson, as witness 
the very suspicious use of the word “ extra- 
ordinary”? A reputation like Scott’s “‘ ought 
not to be played with,” as sayeth the moral 
but strictly anonymous “ X.” 

Seriously, I hold that Scott, or Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, or I, or anyone else, has a perfect 
right to use all traditional and other material 
contemporary with the period which he desires 
to illustrate, and to use it as accurately as pos- 
sible. For my part I don’t know how alugger 
would manoeuvre, and cannot invent it of my 
own inner consciousness. But I believe the 
chronicler in the 7'raditions knew much better 
than I. Very well. The Yawkins lugger shall 
manoeuvre in that way and in no other, in spite 
of all the X.’s in the world. 

I will, in concluding, make that gentleman 
yet another present. In my next book, which 
concerns the Covenanting times, and is to 
run the whole year through the columns 
of Good Words, I believe that every scene 
is based accurately upon documents both 
printed and written, in every case contem- 
porary. The incidents of the story actually 
occurred. I have told them, so far as I can, in 
the style and language of the period. Almost 
every conversation can be substantiated; and 
the letters quoted were actually written by the 


Hampstead: Nov. 20, 1894. 

From information supplied by Mr. Crockett, 
I published an account of his work in the Book- 

man for April, 1894. There it was stated that 

his true Quellen was to be found in a volume 
| entitled T'raditionary and Historical Traditions 
of Galloway, published by Nicholson at Kirk- 
cudbright about 1840. 

Previously, in October, 1893, and on the 
authority of a statement made to me by Mr. 
Crockett, [ had stated that 7'he Raiders was 
based upon Galloway legends. Mr. Nicholson, 
I understand, is still alive, and engaged in 
collecting legendary and other material in 
Galloway for Mr. Crockett. 

W. Robertson NICOLL. 








COVENANTING MIRACLES. 
St. Andrews: Nov. 22, 1894. 


I have not time to give Mr. Wallace complete 
references for the Covenanting claims to mira- 
culous powers ; that I could prove they worked 
miracles I did not assert. Mr. Wallace may 
remember the death of Rothes; other cases he 
will find in Blackadder, Blair, Walker, and 
Wodrow. If he wants chapter and verse I can 
supply them next week. 

A. LANG, 








IGNATIUS AND THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPEL, 
Ellesborough House, Tring : Nov. 19, 1894. 

Mr. Conybeare’s citations from Philo are 
exceedingly interesting, but they certainly 
require the citation from ‘‘ Ignatius” to be 
convincing. Is this citation trustworthy ? 
Ever since the appearance of Bishop Light- 
foot’s magnificent work, it has seemed to me 
that the phrase tas wapGévous ras Acyoudvas xhpas 
was more than suspicious. Most conservative 
critics held, like Hefele, that they were virgins 
who had taken brevet rank as ‘“ widows”; 
according to Lightfoot, they were widows who 
had taken brevet rank as ‘‘ virgins.” Now as 
late as Tertullian’s Montanist days (De Virg. 
Val. 9) it was promotion for a virgin to take 
brevet rank as ‘‘widow’”’: in the eyes of a 
rigorist, it was a scandal for such promotion to 
be given at the early age of twenty ; logically, 
it ought not to have been given at all. In the 
age whose usage is attested with various 
degrees of certainty in the Pastoral Letters, 
the Clementine Homilies, and the Diataga, 
‘* widows” had a dignity of their own, and had 
no need to borrow the dignity of virgins. The 
heathen (De Morte Peregrini, 12) knew they had 
a sort of official status in the community, and 
that they were elderly, like those whom 
Timothy is directed to enrol. Are the widows 
who attain a second virginity according to St. 
Clement old? Does not 5: cwppoodtvns point to 
the class which Timothy is to reject? Ter- 
tullian certainly speaks of the young Deo 
speciosae, Deo sunt puellae—they have youth and 
beauty to consecrate. Can we argue from them 
to the ‘‘ widows” under the care of Polycarp, 
who were certainly elderly like those under the 
care of Timothy? Again, if widows took 
brevet rank as ‘‘ virgins,” the latter must have 
been officially recognised ; but Ad. Pol. v. ex- 
cludes such recognition for either sex: no one 
but the bishop is to know of a vow of con- 
tinence; men and women ought to marry with 


ST. 





characters themselves in the flesh. By the ex- 
penditure of sixpence monthly “ X.” can insure | 
himself a great deal of instructive research, and | 
an indefinite supply of parallel columns to any | 
journal which may think it worth its while to | 


his approval. 

If there is anything in these arguments, two 
alternatives are open: the reading of our MSS. 
is a third century gloss on ras xfpas, which dis- 

laced the original; or the shorter Greek text 


— them. Iam only sorry that there is SO | (the oldest we have) is itself an expansion of 
— ” this splendid rough popular material | the work of Ignatius himself or of a nearly con- 
extant. 
wherever I can lay hold of it and use it, why, 
T intend to ‘do it and do it again.”’ 

S. R. CrRockgrt, 





It is pure gold to the romancer; and | tem 


rary panegyrist (I suspect his appetite for 


ublicity in all the passages about solemn 
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that case, the writer who would have expected 
a bishop of his own day to salute “ virgins,” 
remembered that a bishop of Trajan’s day was 
likely to salute ‘‘ widows,” and combined the 
two as a sub-apostolic writ r hardly could. 

As to the general question, is Mr. Cony- 
beare’s suggestion that M tt. i. 19, 20 are an 
interpolation compatible wi h the fresh begin- 
ning (which in itself need not imply a fresh 
document) in v. 17? If they are genuine, 
cannot writers of our First Gospel have believed 
that St. Joseph was the father of the Son of 
David, as David was the father of Solomon ? 
The new Syriac text does strengthen the pro- 
bability that those who drew up the genealogies 
incorporated in the First a Third Gospels, 
still believed what almost everybody believed 
at Nazareth when the Lord was upon earth, 
If there was no mystery, why does each Evan- 
gelist give one parent’s side of the story? As 
Mr. Badham observes, we cannot read the 
narrative of the Third Gospel into the First ; 





but perhaps there is a veiled reference to the 
subject-matter of Matt. i. 19, 20 in Luke i. 30. 
Speaking for myself, it is no intellectual relief 
to suppose that the neighbours at Nazareth 
knew nothing because there was nothing (for 
them) to know. As for the theory which Mr. 
Badham attributes to both Evangelists, that 
St. Joseph became a father without knowing it, 
Venturino’s view, still to be found in Strauss, 
seems to me just as probable and just as 
edifying. G. A. Srucox, 








THE ‘‘LOOVER” OF A HALL: ITS ETYMOLOGY, 
Oxford: Nov. 14, 1894. 

Baret has the following account of this 

word: ‘‘ A doouer, or tunnell in the roofe, or top 
of a great hall, to awoid smoke: fumarium, 
spiramentum.” From the days of Nares, and 
probably earlier, the word has been connected 
with the French combination /’ouvert. The word 
lower occurs in ‘‘ Piers the Plowman” (C. 
Text, xxi. 288), and is mentioned in Prof. 
Skeat’s Glossarial Index, in which place 
we are told that ‘‘the derivation is certainly 
[the italics are Prof. Skeat’s) from the 
French /’ouvert.” For proof we are referred 
to Prof. Skeat’s article on the word in his 
Dictionary. It appears to me that there are 
grave difficulties in the way of this equation of 
louere (the ordinary Middle English form) with 
the French [ouvert (i.e., the open), difficulties 
which are not met in Prof. Skeat’s article. 
We are told that Jowere (‘‘fumarium’’) is 
identical with a French lowvert—i.e., ouvert. 
The first difficulty is that there is no French 
word ouvert (or lowvert) having the technical 
meaning of a ‘‘loover,” or opening in the 
roof, or even meaning an ‘‘opening” in 
general; ouvert simply means “open,” louvert 
could only mean ‘‘the open”; “ the opening,” 
on the other hand, would have been expressed 
by louverture. But let us suppose that there 
was once a French combination Jowvert, which 
had the sense of the English ‘“‘ loover.” 

How would this help us? How could a 
French Jouvert become Jouer(e) in Middle 
English ? How can the loss of the final ¢ be 
accounted for? The word louwere is an exceed- 
ingly common word: in Middle and Tudor 
English. It is very strange that no form pre- 
serving the French final ¢ can be produce] from 
any English text. As the form /ouvert cannot 
be cited as an English word, is it not extremely 
probable that the form with ¢ never existed, 
and that, therefore, Jowere represents without 
diminution the original French form? Surely 
a French lowvert must have become Jovert in 
M.E., and would not lose its ¢ eventually ; Fr. 
ouvert has become ‘overt,’ couwvert ‘‘ covert,” 
and part “part.” For the above reasons I 





eputations to the Church of Antioch, —_— 


were the very thing to revive persecution), 


think it is quite impossible that our ‘“‘ loover” 
can be identical with French Jowvert. 
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Is it possible to propose an etymology of 
“loover” in the place of the one which 
identifies it with louvert? I think we have 
a clue to the derivation of the word. 
It is surely a significant fact that in 
mediaeval Glosses the word ‘‘louere” is 
very commonly rendered by the Latin 
word lodium. This Med. Lat. lodiuwm renders 
‘‘louere” in the Promptorium, in the Catho- 
licon Anglicum, in the Ortus (the Pynson 
edition), and three times in the Wright-Wiilker 
Vocabularies (see Index). This word lodium is 
not to be found in Ducange. The omission 
would make it probable that the Med. Lat. 
lodium is not of French or Latin origin. What 
can be the derivation of Jodium? I believe 
that the word is of Scandinavian origin, and 
that it is a derivative from Icelandic A/éS a 
hearth, chimney-place ; cp. lodiwm ‘‘ fuma- 
rium.” Middle English lovere would represent 
an Anglo-Norman *lo’re—Med. Lat. *lodarium, 
a derivative of the same Icelandic Alé3. For 
the intercalated v, taking the place of a van- 
ished dental, we may compare O.F. povoir 
(mod. pouvoir) for pooir, Romanic podére 
(potére). I may also refer to the Scottish word 
in Jamieson: ‘* Louver, the lure of a hawk”; 
cp. the French lewrre. Here the v is interca- 
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‘‘DOMUS EXILIS PLUTONIA,” 
Trinity College, Dublin: Nov. 19, 1894. 

Strangely enough, the current Saturday Review 
and Spectator both choose the same phrase in 
Mr. Gladstone’s translation of the Odes of 
Horace, the one for condemnation, the other 
for eulogy. The phrase is domus ewilis Plutonia 
(Carm. i. 4, 17), which is rendered ‘‘ Pluto’s 
cribbing cell.” Now surely the Saturday 
Reviewer is right, and Mr. Gladstone’s version is 
indefensible. LZvzilis is not exigua, It refers 
to what is ‘‘empty, unsubstantial.” Thus, a 
legion far below its real strength is called 
exilis, ‘a paper legion,” by Cicero. Domus is 
‘household, family ”; and the expression refers 
to the ‘‘ shadowy inmates” of ‘‘ the vasty hall 
of death,” the vextwv dueynva xdpnva of Homer, 
the levem turbam of Carm. i. 10,18. Ezilis 
might possibly (though not probably) mean 
‘* poorly-provided,” as opposed to the luxurious 
home which Sestius was destined to leave ; but it 
could not mean “cribbing,” which, moreover, 
is an ungraceful modification of a well-known 
Shaksperian expression. 

Another translation praised by the Spectator, 
that of ferrarum dominos in the first Ode, 
though vigorous in expression, almost certainly 





lated, to fill up the hiatus caused by the 
vanishing of an intervocal d or th; cp. O.H.G. 
lithra-, Germ. Luder; see Kluge’s Etym. Dict. 
(s.v.). In this derivation there do not appear 
to be difficulties on the score either of 
phonetics or of sense - development. 


but if so, it has not come before my notice. 
A. L. MAYHEW. 








MYTHS OF COSMOGONY BY DR. POLITES. 
London: Nov. 17, 1894. 

In the Anpdweis Koopoyouxot Mé@x, which, 
simultaneously with its publication in Athens, 
has just reached me, Dr. Polites contributes 
another of his exhaustive studies to the aggre- 
gate of folk-lore literature. The present work, 
as its title shows, is not confined to the myths 
cf his own country, either past or present, but 
is devoted to the comparative methods of 
treatment; and the result is a most compre- 
hensive survey of kindred beliefs upon the one 
particular myth that he has chosen to elucidate 
in countries far separated from each other in 
both space and time. The myth in question 
is—how the earth and the heavens, supposed to 
have been originally one solid block, became 
separated and disjoined, hereafter to keep each 
its own place. The long list of authorities and 
notes testifies to the care and arduous study 
with which Dr. Polites has approached his 
task. It may be sufficient to indicate the 
range of authors quoted, which reaches from 
Hesiod to Maspero and Andrew Lang. As 
these works are wel! known to the Folk-lore 
Society, and are all accessible to the English 
reader, it is needless to recapitulate them or the 
facts which they record. 

The concluding chapter, however, narrates 
some myths of Modern Greece which may be 


as new to readers of the ACADEMY as they are | 


tome. There is a saying in some parts—for I 
think a mistake is often made by taking all 
sayings to be beliefs—that when God made 
man, the devil, envious of His power, and not 
willing to be outdone, tried his hand in making 
animals, but that the Creator, to punish his 
audacity, made it impossible for him to give 
life. The following, which is a good example, 
will suffice: ‘‘ They say in Akarnania that when 
God made man the devil made the ass ; but not 
being able to make it move, and being there- 
fore in despair, he called upon Christ to give it 
life. ‘Rise up, O Ass,’ said Christ, ‘that 


Poverty may live.’” 
ELIZABETH M. EpMoNDS 


The | 
etymology may have been suggested before, | 


misrepresents the meaning. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 








‘(THE BEST T° \YS OF BEN JONSON.” 
University Cu.tege, Aberystwith : Nov. 17, 1894. 
| As my name has been introduced in con- 
| nexion with the second volume of the ‘‘ Best 
| Plays of Ben Jonson,” announced in last week’s 
| ACADEMY, I should be glad to be allowed to 
|state definitely that I have no share in it, 
| having upon the appearance of the first 
volume declined any further connexion with 
the series. 
| I must in particular disclaim responsibility 
| for the limitation—which I infer from your 
| notice—to two volumes, and the omission of 
| «* Volpone,” ‘ Epicoene,”and ‘‘ The Alchemist,” 
which were to have formed the third. For 
| this limitation there are no doubt good reasons ; 
| but a selection which excludes these master- 
pieces ought not surely to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Best Plays of Ben Jonson.” 
C. H. HER rorpD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay Nov. 25, 4 pm. Sunday Lecture: “ Madame 

a’Epinay and her Circle,”” by Mrs. Frederika Macdonald. 
7.30 pm. Ethical: “ Rights and Duties,” by Mr. 
J. 8. Mackenzie. 

Monpay, Nov. 26,5 p.m. London Institution: “The New- 
tonian Constant of Gravitation ; or, Weighing the Eartb,’’ 
by Prof. C. V. Boys. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Selected Palettes,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8.80 pm. Geographical: ‘‘A Journey to Tafilet, 
Morcceo,” by Mr. Walter B. Harris. 

Turspay, Nov. 27, 4.30 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘‘ The 
North-West District of British Guiana,” by Mr. G. C. 


Dixon. 
8p.m. Civil Enginecrs: Discussion, ‘‘ The Machinery 

of War-Ships,” by Mr. Albert J. Durston. 
Wepvespay, Nov. 28,8 p.m. Irish Literary Society: ‘‘ The 

Oldest Irish Conceptions of the Other World,” by Mr. 
| Alfred Nutt. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Experiments in Aerc- 
nautics,” by Mr. Hiram Maxim. 
| Tuurspay, Nov. 29, 7 p.m. London Iastitution: ‘*Con- 
temporary Music,” by Sir Joseph Barnby. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: *' Vehicles and Varnishee,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Chemical: ‘‘ Latent Heats of Fusion,” by 
Mr. Holland Crompton; ‘The Fundamental Laws of 
Thermo-Chemistry,” by Mr. W. Sutherland; “ Prepara- 
tion ef Adipic Acid,” by Dr. W. H Ince; “Some 

Derivatives of Adipic Acid,” by Dr. W. H. Ince. 

8.39 p.m. Antiquaries, 
Fuipay, Nov. 30,8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ Meeting, 

* Sub-aqueous Excavation at Newry,” by Mr. C. H. Olley. 

















SCIENCE. 


Beginnings of Writing in Central and Eastern 
Asia, By Terrien de Lacouperie. (David 
Nutt.) 


Tue lamented death on October 11 of the 
distinguished Orientalist, the final results of 
whose labours are recorded in this volume, 
lends to it a melancholy interest. His name 
is a guarantee that it is erudite and laborious, 
crowded with new facts, as well as with novel 
interpretations of old facts. Like all his pre- 
vious works, it is fertile in suggestion and 
in ingenious hypothesis, but disjointed and 
inconclusive, the author never having pos- 
sessed that faculty of lucid and orderly ex- 
position which would have enabled him to 
obtain the recognition due to his immense 
acquirements and his rare and recondite 
erudition. He advances original and start- 
ling theories, piausible in appearance, but 
of which any strict scientific demonstration 
continually eludes the student’s grasp, Just 
as we seem to be approaching the point on 
which the whole argument hinges, we are 
told that the proof of some statement which, 
if proved, would be conclusive evidence, is 
about to appear ia a treatise which has not 
yet been published, or we are referred to 
& paper in some inaccessible volume of 
Transactions or Proceedings, which, when at 
last hunted up, does not advance the argu- 
ment, but merely repeats, in other words, 
the statement which has been made in the 
text. 

This book has even less organic structure 
than usual, being made up of papers, mostly 
unpublished, which have been put in type 
at intervals during the last ten years. The 
unavoidable result is lack of continuity: a 
subject is taken up and partially discussed, 
re-discussed in subsequent chapters, the 
statements being supplemented in a penul- 
timate chapter, entitled ‘‘ Some More Facts,” 
and qualified or emended in a bundle of 
‘¢ Additions and Emendations,” which forms 
a final chapter. Hence the book, though 
crammed with valuable matter, which would 
have been a fortune to almost any other 
writer, is chaotic in form and desultory in 
structure. 

Of the many subjects troated or touched 
upon, the more notable are the derivation 
of the Tibetan alphabet from the Nagari, 
of the Japanese syllabary from the Chinese, 
and the evolution of the Mongolian and 
Manchu scripts from the Syriac alphabet, 
as established by the inscription of the 
Nestorian missionaries at Si-ngan-fu in 
China, of which a full account is given. 
On these matters Dr. Terrien fortunately 
has no new theories to announce, but merely 
follows the opinions generally entertained 
by scholars. He also devotes several pages 
to the singular runiform writing of the 
inscriptions recently discovered in Siberia, 
which belong, he considers, to about the 
eighth century A.D., noting that the similar 
writing on the silver cups from Perm estab- 
lishes a geographical connexion with Runic 
lands, and finally coming to the judicious 
conclusion that ‘‘all questions of the origin 
of this writing remain at present matters 
of conjecture” (p. 164). There is also a 
discussion as to the nature and origin of the 





mysterious inscriptions brought from Easter 
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Island. This script, Dr. Terrien believes, 
must belong to the South Indian family of 
alphabets, which extended to Java and 
Celebes. He tells us that he now publishes 
this ‘‘ palaeographical discovery” for the 
use of others, characteristically adding that 
his hands are so full that he has no time 
to give the proof. The present writer may 
add, in support of this statement, that 
several years ago he had himself, on in- 
dependent grounds, arrived at a similar 
conclusion, 

Dr. Terrien’s well-known views as to the 
Bak tribes, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Chinese script and civilisation, startling 
as they were thought when first propounded 
more than ten years ago, have now won 
their way toa sort of provisional recognition 
as a tenable working hypothesis. In the 
present work these views are repeatedly 
stated and restated, but without much fresh 
light being thrown on the subject, A 
at one moment the author appears to be 
coming to a point in the argument which 
would be really decisive : namely, the resem- 
blance between the proto-Chinese and the 
ancient Babylonian characters, as to which 
Dr. Terrien roundly asserts (p. 35) that 
‘‘ their identity is indisputable.” For a 
comparison of the two we are referred 
“to plate iv. of the present work,” on 
eagerly searching for which we discover, as 
might almost have been expected, that only 
three plates are given. In default of this 
demonstration, we do not practically get 
further than Dr. Terrien’s belief in the 
identity of the characters, and the shadowy 
evidence of the Chinese historians to which 
he appeals. As fo the historical value of 
these records, the present writer is not quali- 
fied to form an opinion; and he will there- 
fore confine himself to incidental admissions 
made by Dr. Terrien, who speaks of certain 
vague Chivese traditions, ‘ enveloped in a 
mist of fiction, that their writing comes 
from the West,’ these traditions being 
entangled, he says, with secondary myths 
of later growth, under the influence of 
foreign ideas. But when such a precise 
date as about 2282 3n.c. is put forward 
as the time when the Babylonian writing 
was transmitted to China, it can only be 
said that, on his own showing, the Chinese 
records are not sufliciently trustworthy to 
bear such a burden. He tells us of the 
“five great bibliothecal catastrophes in 
which the greater part of the historical 
literature of China has been destroyed” 
(p. 114), while the traditions have been 
amended and completed in a way that has 
impaired their credibility, numerous legends 
having been engendered by the manner in 
which uncritical Chinese compilers have 
embellished their records (p. 23). 

These considerations affect the evidence 
not only as to the Babylonian origin of the 
Chinese writing, but as to another theory 
even more revolutionary. They make it 
difficult to regard as historical the Chinese 
accounts of Indian embassies and expedi- 
tions to China about 1000 3.c, or 2f an 
Indian dynasty established in China in the 
fourth century u.c., which are adduced by 
Dr. Terrien in support of the most im- 
portant thesis in the book—an attempt to 
establish tho evolution of the Maurya or 


proto-Indian alphabet of the Asoka inscrip- 
|tions from the Chinese script: a theory 
| which is opposed to the general belief of 





scholars, that the source of the Indian 
| writing was some early type of the Semitic 
‘alphabet, most probably the Himyaritic of 
| Southern Arabia. Conscious of the weak- 
ness of the appeal to Chinese tradition, Dr. 
Terrien affirms that ‘‘the solution of the 
question is given by palaeography,” as 
shown by the comparative table of the 
Asoka and Chinese characters ‘‘ given on 
plate vi.” This all-important plate being, 
like the other, absent from the book, we 
have the characteristic statement that “all 
this requires to be explained with more 
length and precision in a special paper” 
(p. 119). We are also referred to a 
paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which has never been published, 
though a brief abstract is printed in 
the Annual Report for 1881, from which 
we learn that Dr. Terrien ‘‘ pointed out 
that historical facts as well as traditions 
clearly show that relations did exist between 
India and COhina as early as the third 
century 3.c.,” and laid before the Society a 
series of tables, proving, in his judgment, 
that the Indo-Pali, Corean, Japanese, Lam- 
pong, Rejanj, Batak, and Lolo writing 
‘are, really, all offshoots from an older 
system of writing, consisting, on the borders 
of China, of a certain number of Chinese 
characters used phonetically for commercial 
purposes. The Indo-Pali writing has, he 
argued, been systematised in India from 
this older form of writing.” He has now 
wisely surrendered most of these rash con- 
clusions. With other scholars, he now 
admits that the Oorean alphabet was 
founded on ‘‘a Tibeto-Indian base” by 
Buddhist teachers (p. 148), and also accepts 
the general opinion that the Batak ‘is a 
degraded type of Indian descent, through 
the Old Kawi of Java” (p. 93); and if 
this is admitted in the case of the Batak, 
it must also be admitted for the Rejanj, 
Lampong, and other Malayan alphabets. 
As to the Japanese syllabaries he sur- 
renders his former position, and adopts the 
usual opinion that they were derived from 
the Chinese about the ninth or tenth 
century A.D. 

But he still maintains the theory of the 
Chinese origin of the Indian alphabets, 
referring for proof to the plate which has 
been omitted (pl. vi.), and to a paper on 
the Lolo writing published in vol. xiv. of 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
which he claims to have shown that the 
characters on the Harapa seal, supposed to 
be a very ancient prototype of the Asoka 
alphabet, ‘‘ are the same writing as that now 
possessed by the Lolos.” If such identity 
existed it would prove nothing, as it is 
futile to compare the forms of characters 
| differing in date by two or three thousand 
| years. Out of the many hundred Lolo 
| characters, Dr. Terrien selects five for com- 
| parison with the five characters on the 
| Harapa seal. The forms agree, but he 
does not claim that there is any agreement 
in their phonetic values. On the very 
doubtful hypothesis that the Harapa 
characters were the prototypes of the Indian 
letters, General Cunningham made a guess 











at their phonetic values; but in no single 
case do the phonetic values assigned to the 
Harapa characters agree with the phonetic 
values attributed by Dr. Terrien to the 
Lolo characters with which he identifies 
them. The Harapa / is of the same form 
as the Lolo », while the Harapa characters 
supposed to represent m, y, and ch do not 
resemble the Lolo characters supposed to 
represent the same sounds. It is on such 
visionary grounds that Dr. Terrien claims 
to have established the Chinese parentage 
of the Indian script. 

Dr. Terrien has put forward many 
startling theories; but his reasoning is 
usually so illusive, and his premises so 
difficult to test, that it is impossible to say 
precisely what it is he means, and whether 
he has established his case or not. It has, 
therefore, seemed worth while to examine 
in detail this instance of an alleged 
discovery, as it happens to be possible to 
ascertain the actual amount of evidence 
which he considered sufficiently conclusive 
to justify the claim of having discovered an 
entirely new solution of a problem generally 
considered to be settled. 

But putting aside his theories, many of 
which he has himself surrendered, his books 
will long remain a mine of valuable in- 
formation, and a striking memorial of a 
laborious and unrewarded life of assiduous 
and single-minded toil. 

Isaac Taytor. 








OBITUARY. 
COL. GARRICK MALLERY. 


WE regret to hear of the sudden death of one 
of the foremost American ethnologists, Colonel 
Mallery, which took place on October 24, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Garrick Mallery was born in 1831 in Pennsyl- 
vania, being descended on both sides from 
what are known as “revolutionary families.” 
He _— at Yale in 1850, and practised 
as a lawyer until the Civil War drew him into 
the ranks as a volunteer from his native State. 
On the restoration of peace he retired with the 
brevet of lieutenant-colonel, and was placed in 
charge of the Signal Service Bureau. In 1876 
he was appointed to a post in the Bureau of 
Ethnology, which he held until his death. The 
special subjects to which he devoted himself 
were the sign-language and the pictographs of 
the North American Indians. Both of these he 
studied exhaustively, by Fae mae intercourse 
with the aborigines, and also through the 
large collections that have been formed at 
Washington. His methods were eminently 
scientific; for he followed the comparative 
method, and used his materials to illustrate the 
prehistoric origins of lan e and of writing. 
His results are to be found in the annual 
reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, which are 
circulated widely by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

The tenth of these reports—that for 1888-89, 
which has only just been received in his 
country—is almost entirely devoted to a paper 
by Col. Mallery, entitled ‘‘ Picture-Writing of 
the American Indians.” Some idea of its 
character may be inferred from the state- 
ment that it occupies 822 , and is illus- 
trated with 1290 , many of them coloured 
plates. Would that the Government of British 
India could attract such men into its service, 
and publish their researches on an equally 
sumptuous scale ! 
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Pega PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE current number of the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillans) is not so much devoted, 
as has been usual lately, to the examination of 
MSS. It begins, however, with two contribu- 
tions from Prof. Robinson Ellis, in which he 
records the notable variants of the Culex in the 
Escorial MS., and of the Aetna in the Stabu- 
lensian Fragment, adding, in the latter case, 
suggestions of interpretation. In a third paper, 
he returns to Herodas, and again argues against 
the received jview that assigns the poet to the 
third century. In particular, he now throws 
out the opinion that he may have lived 
between 200 and 100 B.c., finding a possible 
reference in ii. 71, 73, to Philip, son of 
Demetrios, King of Macedonia (220-179 B.c.), 
With regard to Maro, he suggests that the 
name may be intended to localise the 
poem by an allusion to one of the demes of 
Alexandria. He also makes several textual 
emendations. Mr. E. G,. Hardy argues, agaixst 
Mommsen, that Augustus did not enrol eight 
new legions at the crisis of the Pannonian 
revolt (6-9 A.D.). Mr. W. E. Heitland dis- 
cusses afresh the entire subject of the 
topography of the Sicilian expedition, as 
described by Thucydides, treating Diodorus as 
an altogether untrustworthy authority. Mr. 
Colin E. Campbell proposes a new interpreta- 
tion of the simile in cxvlviii. of the Phaedo, as 
against the view taken by Mr. Archer-Hind. 
Mr. F. W. Thomas examines, with statistical 
apparatus, the use of #3n and 84 in Homer. 
And, finally, Mr. Gerald H. Rendall propounds 
a large number of textual emendations in the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. We may take 
this opportunity of mentioning that the paper 
on Suetonius’ Life of Lucretius, of which an 
abstract appeared in the ACADEMY of Septem- 
ber 29, has ‘been unavoidably postponed to the 
next number of the Journal of Philology. 


THE two last numbers of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) do not contain much of special 
interest. For October, Prof. Henry Sidgwick 
expands the passage of the ‘‘ Constitution of 
Athens,” dealing with the period from Solon’s 
year of office to the year of the ten archons 
(534-580 B.c.), by a series of ingenious in- 
ferences and conjectures ; Prof. Constantinides, 
of Athens, prints a collation of the Athos MS. 
of the Homeric Hymns; J. 8S. discusses the 
explanations that have been given of the phrase 
operae est, and suggests that the true meaning 
is “it is a willing service, a pleasant task.” 
Among reviews, we may mention Ganzen- 
miiller’s ‘‘Ciris,” by Prof. Ellis; Schlee’s 
“Scholia Terentiana”; Hiibner’s ‘ Monu- 
menta Linguae Ibericae,” by Prof. R. 8 
Conway, who reproduces a table of the alpha- 
bets used in Further and Hither Spain; 
Bolderman’s ‘‘ Studia Lucianea”’; ard Heber- 
dey’s dissertation on Pausanias. Such elabor- 
ate reviews of foreign books on classical subjects 
are to be found in no other English periodical. 


For November, Mr. A. Bernard Cook ex- 
amines some descriptive Greek names for 
animals, suggesting that they may have had 
their origin in the widespread superstition 
which induces people to avoid offending an 
animal by using its actual name; Prof. J. B. 
Mayor continues his critical notes on the 
“‘ Stromateis”” of Clement of Alexandria, and 
Mr. Herbert Richards concludes his on the 
“Republic” of Plato; Archdeacon Cheetham 
defends Schiirer’s view as to the meaning of St. 
Paul’s Galatia, against Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
The most important reviews are :—Delbriick’s 
** Comparative Syntax,” by D. B. Monro; 
Erhardt’s treatise on the Homeric question, by 
Dr. Walter Leaf; and Anrich’s ‘‘ Relation of 
Christianity to the Ancient Mysteries.” Finally, 
we must not omit mention of the obituary 
notice of Dr. Greenhill, by W. W. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
CartyLe Socrery.—(Monday, Nov. 5.) 


Dr. Oswatp, president, delivered an address in 
memory of the late Dr. John Nichol, formerly 
professor of English Literature at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, who had for some years been one of the 
most active members of the society. After re- 
capitulating the chief facts of his life, the speaker 
proceeded : ‘‘ To us he gave ‘ Carlyle and Glasgow : 
Carlyle’s Attitude to Politics and Religion,’ cn 
May 4, 1891; ‘ Plato and Carlyle,’ on February 1, 
1892; and ‘ Transition from Plato to Carlyle,’ ou 
April 10, 1893. Who that heard these lecture :, 
as brilliant as they were solid, does not recollect 
them with a thrill of pleasure at the great intel- 
lectual treat he gave us. And so, when he took part 
in any discussion arising out of a paper read by 
another member, he always contributed wit and 
wisdom to our deliberations, while he also knew 
how to keep back with a charming modesty on 
questions which lay in fields that even his wide 
sphere of knowledge had perhaps less fully 
embraced. His weighty thought was 
married to a flowing style. His was essentially a 
loving and lovable nature. His gravity could 
alternate with playfulness, and all his being, again 
like Carlyle’s, was permeated with that savour cf 
life—an unextinguishable humour.’’ A resolution 
of sympathy with the bereaved family was then 
passed by the members rising in their places. 
—JIn reference to the death of Prof. Froude, 
the following letter, addressed by him to 
the society, May 10, 1882, was read:—‘‘ You 
are like the small company which gathered 
together in an ‘+ ~-r chamber ’ 1800 years ago to 
profess a belief wi.co the world called madness. 
You will not grow like a mushroom, but also you 
will not perish like a mushroom. . . . Weare 
so accustomed to rapid results from any principle 
which we adopt, that we are apt to be disappointed 
if the results which we desire are slow in coming. 
But if we are disappointed it will be because we 
have believed amiss. The end of all governments 
is that each individual man shall know the truth 
and practise it. This already (if Carlyle has seen 
the truth) we can each (we who trust in him) do 
for ourselves, and as far as we are concerned the 
result is obtained. I believe that representative 
Party Government is near its end, and that very 
serious things will follow. But what then? We 
can go — on upon our own road, and be able 
when called on to give a fair account of ourselves.”’ 
—The meeting then turned to the further considera- 
tion of the vacation-study, ‘‘Carlyle’s Chartism 
and Kingsley’s Alton Locke,” intreduced by Mr. 
R — in a brief paper, and a lively debate 
ensued. 


EvizaABnETHAN.—( Wednesday, Nov 7.) 


I’repEeRIcK Rogers, Esq , in the chair.—Mrs. J. M 
Strachey read a paper on ‘‘ Sir Philip Sidney and 
the Arcadia.”” The name of Sir Philip Sidney was 
sounded so loudly on the contemporary trumpet of 
fame, that this single blast has reverberated 
through succeeding generations, and has not 
ceased to echo in our own. Few who are not pro- 
fessed students are really acquainted with his 
writings: he is not even cne of those authors 
whom it is a matter of good-breeding to assume 
that every well-educated person has read; and 
yet his name and reputation are among the 
commonplaces of English literature. After dealing 
with the biographical aspect of Sidney’s career in 
so far as it was entwined with bis career as a man 
of letters, Mrs. Strachey proceeded to consider 
more particularly the quality of his writing and 
the effect of it on English literature, which he 
influenced in a far greater degree than he is 
generally given credit for. When he began to 
write, the question of what form Engli-h poetry, 
prose, and drama should ultimately take was being 
eagerly debated among all lovers of letters. Their 
brains were seething with ideas: they were in- 
timately acquainted with the literatures of Greece 
and Rome and Italy, but the tools were not yet 
forged which should enable Englishmen to give 
shape to the imaginations coouting upon them. 


The period was one of the stirring of some great 
birth not yet come to light. One poet, shortly to 
be hailed as master, was making experiments now 
in one direction, now in another; and Sidney, 





working by Spencer’s side, was to become the 
second great example to succeeding writers of a 
novel development in the art of English writing. 
The Shepherd's Calendar was dedicated to him ; the 
first three books of the Fuery Queen were published 
after his death in the same year as the Arcadia. 
We know what form Sidney desired the coming 
literature to take: he was in favour of exchanging 
the ‘‘encumbrance of rhyme” for ‘‘ classical 
rhythm ”’; he considered that tragedies should be 
written strictly on the model of Seneca’s plays: 
and that poems in prose were lovely and admirable 
things. Posterity has decided against all these 
theories. Siduey himself deliberately turned his 
back on classical experiment in the only poems of 
his which live. With regard to the principles of 
dramatic art, if Sidney’s life had been prolonged 
to its natural close, he would have had ample 
proof that the dramatic genius of England was of 
a quality to burst the bounds of place and 
time, and to create new conventions to work in, 
and a new point of perspective from which to 
be viewed. The question of prore poems bought 
Mrs. Strachey to Sidney’s principal achievement 
in letters: the famous, the forgotten, Arcadia. 
The first edition was published in 1590— 
four years after Sidney's death—under the 
title of ‘‘ The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.’’ 
It contains about two-thirds cf the work as we 
know it, all of it that had received his final 
revision. The remaining third was, at his death, 
still in the loose sheets which, as we learn from 
his dedication, he sent off as they were written to 
his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. In the 
second edition of 1593 these MSS., arranged by 
Lady Pembroke, were added to the rest of his 
work, though a gap still remains unfilled between 
the two portions. The tale relates the love of 
two young but renowned princes for the fair 
daughter of Basilius, King of Arcadia; by means 
of what disguises these are wooed, through what 
mighty combats they are protected from eager 
rivals ; and how at length, caught in a network of 
cruel accidents, both lovers and beloved seem to be 
in a desperate extreme ; from which, of course, an 
unexpected turn of fate delivers them, and secures 
the happiness of Musidorus with his Pamela, and 
Pyrocles with Philoclea. This main thread is inter- 
sected with innumerable episodes, and the scene 
crowded with a multitude of personages, the effect 
of which is extremely confusing, owing mainly to 
the inartistic manner in which the narrative is de- 
veloped. But some of these episodes are admirable 
in eemecieen, and give proof of great inventive 
power; they provided succeeding authors with 
lots for many a tragedy. One of them was taken 
by Shakspere for the underplot of ‘‘ King Lear ’”’— 
the tragic story of Gloucester and his sons. There 
are short poems scattered throughout the work ; 
and at the end of each of the five books into which 
it is divided there is a poetical contest among the 
Arcadian shepherds in verses styled Eclogues by 
Sidney, which are mostly experiments in adapting 
classical metres to the English tongue. It is 
certain that the Arcadia was looked upon both by 
Sidney and his contemporariesas apoem. Meeres, 
for instance, states: ‘Sir Philip Sidney writ his 
immortal poem, the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia, in prose, and yet our rarest poet.” 
According to them the term would be applied 
to all works of high imagination and uoble 
aims. Sidney defined poesy as on art of imita- 
tion—a speaking picture—with this end, to 
teach and delight. In the Arcadia he attempted 
to weave for this essential substance a raiment of 
dainty words and harmonious cadences, where the 
rhythms should be different, but hardly less 
elaborate than thore of verse He had carefully 
considered the art of what he styled diction, pro- 
testing against the affectations of far-fetched and 
archaic terms and the abuse of ornament, declarin 
the end of speech to be “‘ the uttering sweetly an 
properly the conceits of the mind.” His own 
affectation is in the structure of the sentence, not 
in the words composing it. If he failed to make 
the writing of poetical prose finally acceptable, 
the effect of his experiment was none the less 
immense. Never before had the current language 
—the words in ordinary use - been employed with 
such abundance, such versatility, such distinction, 
with a movement so express and admirable. It is true 
the words are often overstraincd, and still oftener 
placed in fantastic juxtaposition ; but the net result 
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of Sidney’s Arcadia was to leave the English 
language as supple as a glove for the use of 
succeeding writers. In conciuding her interesting 
paper Mrs. Strachey said, ‘‘ If his work has been less 
lasting than his renown, we must remember that 
it was the work of a young man under thirty, 
standing almost alone in the field of literature. 
Only ten years older than Shakspere, he was 
destined to go to his grave without hearing the 
triumphant answer even then awaiting his question, 
‘Why England (the mother of excellent minds) 
should be grown so hard a stepmother to poets,’ 
What would have been the effect on a mind so apt 
aud fervid of the torrent of poetry which surged 
in after the breaking of the dykes by Kit Marlowe’s 
*Tamburlaine,’ it is vain to conjecture. We 
know only that to that glorious generation Sidney 
was a delight and an inspiration. We catch an 
echo of his plirases on the lips of the greatest 
among them ; and we can but lament, with useless 
regrot for ourselves and tenderness for him, that 
untimely death came to seal the ears of the poet 
of the Arcadia to the music of him who was the poet 
of ‘Romeo aud Juliet.’ ’’—The discassion which 
followed was opened by Mr. Frederick Rogers and 
contiaued by Mr. Frank Payne, Mr. A. 0. Hay- 
ward, Mr. R. J. Parker, Mr. W. Rickard, Mr. 
J. A. Jenkinson, and Mr. James Ernest Baker. 


FINE ART. 


Raphael's Madonnas, and other Great Pictures, 
Reproduced from the Original Paintings, 
with a Life of Raphael and an Account of 
his Chief Works, by Karl Karoly. (Bell.) 


Tix new methods of reproduction by photo- 
graphic process from original pictures are 
likely to produce a considerable change in 
certain departments or side-issues of art- 
criticism as opposed to connoisseurship. It 
has now become possible tocompare minutely 
in most points of design and composition 
(though not, of course, in touch or colour) 
the most varied works of the same or of 
different masters, in the most distant 
galleries, almost as well for some purposes 
as if one had the originals themselves placed 
side by side for’ collation. In earlier days, 
the critic who desired to get a complete 
conception of the entire work of a 
painter or a school had to carry about 
with him a whole portfolio of engravings, 
where such were procurable, and to examine 
these somewhat cumbrous and often inaccur- 
ate reproductions before the face of the 
various originals between which he proposed 
to institute a comparison. He also required 
a most retentive memory, and a sufficiently 
long acquaintance with the various originals 
to stamp them deeply upon it. Nowadays, 
however, it is quite possible for the student 
who has seen, say, the famous Giorgione in 
the church at Castelfranco, to compare it 
minutely in all save colour with the little 
study or copy—whichever it may be—of a 
single figure in the National Gallery, by 
means of a small photograph giving the 
detail of the original San Liberale. (I apply 
to this personage the name which he bears 
by common prescription, though I believe 
him to be really a St. George, for 
certain reasons into which I may at 
some future time more fully enter.) 
Persons interested in the historical study 
of schools, the development of a particular 
master’s style, or the evolution of art in 
general, have long been familiar with this 
mode of comparison, which often brings out 
———s and unexpected results. It 
is probable, 





duced, to save us the trouble and expense of 
procuring for ourselves the individual photo- 
graphs, often extremely difficult to obtain, 
as those interested in these matters know to 
their cost ; and we certainly cannot have 
too many of such volumes. Here, within the 
compass of a single portable book, which 
may easily be taken into galleries or 
museums for reference and comparison, 
we have for the first time a complete 
series of Raphael’s Madonnas, authentic 
or reputed, reproduced, not from engrav- 
ings, but in every case from the originals 
themselves, and including not only accessible 
works like those in the Louvre, the Uffizi, 
the Pitti, the National Gallery, the Old 
Pinakothek, or the Hermitage, but also 
such far less easily seen pictures as the 
Duc d’Aumale’s, Lord OCowper’s, Prince 
Esterhazy’s, Lord Ellesmere’s, and Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s. Mr. Kiroly deserves much 
praise and thanks for the pains he has 
taken in obtaining good photographs of all 
these widely scattered pictures—from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, and from Panshanger to 
Vienna, Dresden, and Naples—a thing 
infinitely more difficult and troublesome 
than merely to go to the spot and look at 
the originals. I hope the success of this 
beautiful work will be such as to enable 
the author to follow it up with many similar 
and equally useful volumes. 

From the critical point of view, Mr. 
Karoly has not much that is new to offer 
us. He gives a short sketch of Raphael’s 
life, in which (as elsewhere throughout) he 
adopts what may briefly be described as the 
perfectly orthodox Morellian standpoint. 
His account of Raphael’s portraits, frescoes, 
and easel-works in general, other than 
Madonnas, such as the Sposalizio and the 
Transfiguration, is rapid and somewhat 
perfunctory, being hardly more, indeed, 
than what the student may find in Kugler 
and Layard. Nor do the notices of the 
individual Madonnas contain much that is 
novel, being confined for the most part to a 
brief description of the subject, together 
with a few critical quotations, at times 
amusingly contradictory, from Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, Passavant, Gruyer, Morelli, 
Miintz, and other authorities. The reader 
is thus given the sum of the best opinions, 
and is allowed to choose for himself between 
the ideas and beliefs of the conflicting 
doctors. Indeed, it is rather the design 
and method of the work which is excellent 
in itself, than anything special or original 
in the mode of its execution. It forms, 
in short, a handy note-book of Raphael 
criticism, withillustrative process-engravings 
of the original pictures. 

With regard to the main idea of pre- 
senting at one glance all MRaphael’s 
Madonnas in chronological order, with 
other subjects omitted, it might be objected 
that this volume is in one way a trifle in- 
consistent. It does not enable one con- 
secutively to follow out the tyre of the 
Madonna. For its criterion of Madonna- 
hood seems to consist in the fact that a 
picture contains a Virgin and Child, no 
matter how many other figures or incidents 
may go to compose it. In reality, I think, 
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worth tracing separately along its own line 


of chronological development. If we ara 
going to isolate the Madonna types at all 
from the general stream of Raphael’s de- 
velopment (and I see great advantage in so 
doing), we may as well isolate them com- 
pletely and logically while we are about it. 

The first and simplest type, it seems to 
me, is the traditional one of the Madonna 
and Child alone, as we get it direct from 
Byzantine and Giottesque art—through the 
Umbrian masters—the most persistent and 
the most profoundly conventionalised of all 
Christian images. It is also the one which 
even Raphael was the longest in venturing 
largely to revolutionise. He accepted it as 
it came to him from Perugino and Timoteo 
Viti, and altered it but slowly. To this 
type belong the Madonna Solly, the un- 
approachable Gran’ Duca, the two Cowper 
Madonnas, the Orleans, the Bridgewater, 
and a few less certain or less interesting 
examples. It isin this central group and 
the next that we can trace most clearly the 
various stages of that “‘ earthward pilgrim- 
age,” which brought Raphael gradually 
down from the pure Umbrian saintliness of 
the Gran’ Duca, with its sweet reminiscences 
of Timoteo Viti and Perugino, through the 
artistic and Florentine soulfulness of the 
Cowper of 1505 and the ‘‘ Belle Jardini¢re,” 
to the mere charming human beauty of the 
pretty and graceful Roman contadina, with 
her many-coloured kerchief, who does duty 
for the Virgin of Bethlehem in the Madonna 
della Sedia. ‘‘The most beautiful picture 
in the world, I am convinced,” said Haw- 
thorne of this last—a monument of his 
judgment. Strange that he should say so 
with the Gran’ Duca and Botticelli’s Judith 
on the same walls to confront him! The 
mass are with him, of course: it is the 
most popular of pictures; but in art, the 
verdict of the mass is seldom if ever the 
right one. 

The second type of Raphael’s Madonnas 
is that which embraces the Madonna and 
Child, with the infant St. John. This type 
is not, like the first, traditional; it was 
invented, I believe, by Florentine sculptors, 
partly in order to introduce St. John Baptist, 
the patron saint of Florence, and partly in 
order to secure for their work a pyramidal 
composition. It was afterwards adopted 
and adapted by the Florentine painters for 
the same reason. The type does not occur 
among Raphael’s earlier quasi-Umbrian 
works — unless, indeed, we accept the 
genuineness of the Diotalevi at Berlin. The 
best-known and most-typical examples—the 
Madonna al Verde at Vienna, the Cardellino 
at Florence, and the ‘‘ Belle Jardiniére ” in 
the Louvre—were all painted in Florence, 
and all produced on Florentine commissions. 
The Cardellino even emphasises this con- 
nexion still further, by having for _back- 
ground a view of the city with the Duomo 
and Campanile in the distance. The 
Madonna della Sedia, which is a tondo 
of the same subject, of the Roman period, 
was probably painted for one of the 
Florentine Medici. The Casa d’Alba, 
again, is an earlier fondo of the same 
class. The Esterhazy and the Garvagh 
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ever, it became a favourite at Rome and 
elsewhere. ‘To a like Florentine influence 
we must assign the Young St. John of the 
Uffizi, and the wuusual size of the some- 
what similar, though rather lumpy, St. John 
in the Madonna cell’ Impannata, commis- 
sioned by the Florentine Bindo Altoviti. It 
is this local spirit which earlier made 
Filippo Lippi place St. John Baptist, as 
the patron saint of Florence, in the central 
position among the Medici saints (Cosmas 
and Damian, Laurence, and so forth) in the 
charming lunette from the Medici Palace, 
which now hangs on the walls of the 
National Gallery. I may add that this less 
conventionalised Florentine subject of Our 
Lady with the two children seems to me to 
be treated from the first by Raphael with 
far greater freedom and ease than the pure 
Madonna pictures: it is less devotional in 
feeling, and therefore allows greater variety 
and freshness of artistic composition— 
though I admit that already when he 
painted the Orleans Virgin he had thrown 
over, even for Madonnas alone, the last 
trace of mediaevalism in design and senti- 
ment. 

The third type, also an old and conven- 
tional one, is that of the Madonna and 
Saints. In the Berlin example, with St. 
Jerome and St. Francis, we get the simple 
half-length form of this type exactly as 
Raphael received it ready-made from the 
hands of Perugino and Pinturicchio. The 
Saints in this work may be advantageously 
compared with the corresponding pair in 
Perugino’s very similar work in the National 
Gallery. The Blenheim Madonna shows a 
further advance on Raphael’s part in the man- 
agement of this type. In order to test both its 
traces of universal early convention and its 
special advance on its Umbrian predecessors, 
it may be well contrasted, first, with the 
Borgognone of the Two St. Catherines, and 
the Mantegna of the Madonna with St. 
John Baptist and St. Mary Magdalen (both 
in the National Gallery), and then with the 
Perugino which hangs close by it. Later 
developments of this type are the still 
strangely Peruginesque Madonna di Sant’ 
Antonio at South Kensington, and tho 
Baldacchino in the Pitti, which, even before 
it was altered and muddled, owed much in 
design to the similar compositions of Fra 
Bartolommeo, the first Florentine who 
really transformed the ‘‘ Madonna con vari 
Santi” of earlier art into that later and 
balanced form of group which we specially 
know as a Santa Conversazione. To the 
same sub-species, too, belongs the Madonna 
del Pesce, whose Raphael and Tobias may 
be instructively compared with the corre- 
sponding figures in the Perugino in the 
National Gallery. 

The two “Heavenly Madonnas,” or 
‘“‘Madonnas in Glory "—the Foligno and 
the Sistine—are beautiful variants on this 
type, partly derived from tho old celestial 
Umbrian ideal, but, of course, largely 
modernised, It is noteworthy that both of 
these heavenly pictures were painted on 
what amount to Umbrian commissions—one 
for a Conti of Foligno, the other for a 
monastery at Piacenza, which may be 
regarded for artistic purposes as Bolognese- 
Umbrian. Like the Disputa and the Trans- 
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of view, to trace the evolution of the | Inscriptions, M. Heuzey communicated a report 
Madonna’s features through the Gran’| on the results of the eighth year of M. de 
Duca and the Cowper to the Cardellino, | Sarzec’s excavations at Telloh, in ancient 
the ‘‘Jardiniére,” and the Bridgewater, | Chaldea. He dwelt specially upon the dis- 
and thence slowly on to the “ Vierge aux | °overy of a regular layer of clay tablets, 
Candélabres,” the Francis I., and the covered with inscriptions, the number of which, 
Sistine ; but space and an editorial frown complete or fragmentary, may be estimated at 


° about thirty thousand. It constitutes a store- 
forbid me. The photograph of the “ Can- | house of archives, going back to a remote 


délabres,” by the way, is taken from Sir | antiquity: accounts, inventories (including 
J. ©. Robinson’s replica. It was the rival | inventories of the royal or sacred herds), con- 
claimant toauthenticity and originality—Mr. | tracts, deeds in duplicate bearing the names of 
Butler Johnstone’s example—that Kugler | the princes of Sirpuda and of the kings of Ur. 
and Layard stamped with the seal of their | Besides, M. de Sarzec has continued his 


; : “ +, | exploration of the primitive strata which repre- 
high pp cae We Kibly of ate teat | sent the fourth millennium before the Christian 
ss ’ . « 


. - tt f fact. it i - | era, and has laid bare, beneath the palace of 
ee oe 8 ee Se, 2 ee Tello, the solid base of Ur-Baii, a predecessor 
the hands of a well-known London firm, | of Gudea. Thirdly, the exploration has been 
and is understood to be for sale. It were! extended to Tells further to the south, where 
much to be wished that some wealthy bene- | many monuments, sacred pebbles, fragments 
factor would acquire it and present it to | of the Stele of the Vultures, inscriptions, 
the nation. statuettes (several with the head perfectly 

Mr. Kiaroly’s book is one that no lover = have been acquired by M. de 
of art can afford to do without. mame 


Grant ALLEN. | TH E STAGE 


= * JOHN A’ DREAMS.” 
tS £ zr aia & y x . | 
HOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY | Mr. Hapvpon Crampers’s new play, “ John 
ats Bais Wann & Co, announes the |g’ Dream,” at the Haymarket, is tho late 
é ‘ , - : a ae 
selection of engraved portraits from the collec- essay in polite melodrama. I say *‘ polite,’ 
tion exhibited by the late James Anderson | because the scene is agreeable, the story set 
Rose, at the opening of the new Library and | forth with vigorous, even smart, dialogue, 
Museum of the Corporation of the City of | and the guests well dressed. But it is 


London in November, 1872. This selection | ‘‘ melodrama,” though polite: the subtle 
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study of individual character is absent ; 
the comedy, though welcome, is but occa- 
sional. It is no blame whatever to the 
piece, as pieces go, that it is made quite 
obviously for the theatre—that it demands 
the assistance, or to put it differently, that 
it meets the exactions of the actor; that 
instead of standing on its own merits as 
literature, it supplies the player with the 
ladder, the footbridge, and the scaffolding 
for his own particular performance. That 
is, after all, a play’s function—at all events 
in a country in which audiences are less 
inclined to be occupied with problems than 
with personalites, and in which they assign 
to force of narrative and action a place 
denied to literary treatment. In France the 
thing is different. We hear a great deal 
here—and it is chiefly nonsense—about the 
‘* place of the modern drama.” The place 
of the modern drama is, in truth, a humble 
one. By the magnetism of an actor, by the 
force of a story, a play may influence the 
public. But, having regard to its inevitable 
conditions, it will never be the means selected 
by the serious writer for the expression of 
his thought and feeling, and for the exhi- 
bition of the troops of characters it may be 
within his power to create. Mr. Haddon 
Chambers—although not the best—is at all 
events one of the best of modern English 
dramatists. Yot here, with him as with 
others, along with much that is interesting, 
with much that jis truly observant, is the 
conventional character and the forced note 
and the stupid business of the opium-bottle. 
This sort of thing, if it corresponds to any- 
thing in printed writing, corresponds only 
to what is known as the padding in the 
novel of commerce—the ordinary three- 
volume novel. 

One of a few good signs about the Eng- 
lish Theatre—and it is a feature which, 
whatever it is owing to, cannot possibly be 
owing to Scandinavian influence—is the 
freshness of some of its comedy scenes. 
Even the followers of that passing fashion, 
which takes for granted that it is impossible 
for a woman to be interesting if she is not 
seriously soiled,turn from their rathershallow 
studies of conventional or actual trans- 
gression, and amuse us by observing with 
keenness some of our world’s lighter ways. 
At more than one playhouse within a stone’s 
throw of the Haymarket this is very per- 
ceptible. It is perceptible likewise at the 
Haymarket itself, where the sordid and not 
very skilfully imagined “ past” of Miss 
Kate Cloud, played by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, interests us far less, has far less 
the air of reality about it, than the flirta- 
tions of Mrs. Wanklyn with ‘‘ Percy,” and 
the not unnatural, yet not very serious, 
objections which Mr. Wanklyn entertains 
to these proceedings. The fact is, that, 
even apart from the quite admirable manner 
in which these parts are played, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers has actually got much nearer to 
the creation of individual, recognisable 
character, in the conception and execution 
of these three good people, than in the con- 
ception and execution of his dreamy poet— 
a minor poet, after all, or he would never 
be a dreamy one—and of his sensual friend, 
who hungers for a woman as you hunger 
for food, and of the woman herself, who 
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has been all her life in the mire, yet 
suddenly, as by the waving of a dramatist’s 
wand, is to be fit at once for the high skies. 
No; no one seriously can ‘2ke these beings 
as valuable studies from the world, as bits 
of nature touched properly with art. We 
see and shall forget them. What is more 
likely to last is one’s remembrance of the 
funny ménage @ trois, in which the husband, 
just at the right moment, asserts himself, 
good-naturedly, discreetly, with ‘‘ suriout, 
point de #le.” These three are all of them 
very likeable people: Mr. Edmund Maurice, 
heavily and appropriately sensible as the 
legitimate lord; Mr. Ross, light, airy, 
brainless, perfectly good-natured, as the 
young man in attendance; Miss Janette 
Steer, handsome and natural, arch and 
pleased to be pleasing, and attired with 
admirably modern smartness, as the young 
woman whoo flirts. 

A last paragraph—still about the acting ; 
for the piece itself, which serves its turn 
sufficiently, which is neatly built and 
vigorously written, scarcely wants more 
comment. Mr. Nutcombe Gould, as a 
liberal and high-minded clergyman who is 
the poet’s father, has a part which at least 
he can look acceptably. In nine things 
out of ten he can likewise act it. 
Then there comes an occasion, a moment, 
when very deep feeling needs to be ex- 
pressed ; and though that which is supposed 
to be an expression of it is never wanting in 
good taste, it is, also, never really con- 
vincing. ‘Suppressed emotion” on the 
stage is generally another name for emotion 
it would have been more desirable to fully 
indulge. As the poet, who is at least a 
chivalrous lover, and whom Mr. Tree makes 
agreeably picturesque, this admirable 
character-actor is seen at his discreetest, 
at his best considered, sometimes even at 
his most sympathetic, but rarely at his most 
forcible. The part does not afford him the 
fullest chance for that. Even the whole 
story of the opium-bottle—which palls on 
one—has not the redeeming feature of 
giving Mr. Tree the opportunity ho pre- 
sumably wants. His method of delivery, 
in other scenes, lacks variety ; but, as I have 
said before, he is not unsympathetic, and 
he is very obviously careful and judicious— 
a measure of tenderness comes where it is 
most required into his performance of the 
part. Mr. Cartwright plays, with strong 
grip of a disagreeable character, with dra- 
matic force and verve that is at least un- 
questioned, the part of the less worthy lover. 
Much interest has been felt in the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the rile 
of the besmirched but repentent heroine. 
The result, I take it, is that she has scored 
a sucecs d’estime. A triumph in Mrs, Tan- 
quaray—which fitted her completely, and 
into which she completely entered—a failure 
in Dulcie Larondie, which, presumably, she 





completely misunderstood, but for which 
also, not less obviously, she was by nature 
never meant: these have been followed by 
a performance in which Mrs, Patrick Camp- | 
bell re-establishes at all events the fact that | 
she knows her business, that she knows the 
machinery of her art, but suggests to me 
the question whether her inspiration is not 








at the best but very occasional. Her per- 





formance is not a collapse; but I do not see 
in it any sign of penetrating sympathy, of 
intuitive knowledge of human nature, or of 
her personal possession of the magnetism 
which, on the stage and off it, counts for so 
much. In plain English, she is a capable 
woman, but leagues from being that great 
new actress London has been waiting for. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 











MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss ANNIE C, MUIRHEAD commenced a series 
of educationa. concerts at the West Theatre, 
Albert Hall, on Saturday afternoon. She 
wishes to give Kensington children, ‘‘ busy 
with school-work,” and unable t> go as far as 
the Queen’s or St. James’s Hall, opportunities 
for hearing music. She also proposes to give 
a similar series at Hampstead. But Miss 
Muirhead not only intends to provide music for 
the children, but to talk to them about form 
and musical ideas, to assist them, in fact, “to 
learn how to listen.”” The aim is an excellent 
one, and deserves every encouragement. In 
one or two matters last Saturday’s programme 
was not altogether satisfactory. To name only 
one—a short part-song sufficed to show voices 
in combination, and something similar might 
have been done for instruments. The Haydn 
Quartet was too long for the object in view. 
Criticism, however, is here out of place. Miss 
Muirhead is making an experiment, and will 
doubtless, during the series, discover many 
ways of improving the concerts. She has been 
wise not to issue a synopsis of the whole series. 
The scheme, if carefully carried out, ought to 
prove eminently successful. 

Josef Hofmann gave his only pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall this season on 
Monday afternoon. He has been for several 
years the pupil of the eminent pianist whose 
death occurred suddenly the very next day. 
The touch, the singing tone, the technique of 
the talented youth—everything reminded one 
of Rubinstein, especially certain gestures which 
he has unconsciously caught from his late 
master. Josef Hofmann is a pianist of immense 

romise ; and if he works hard, and is not spoilt 

y success, he is not unlikely to prove the 
legitimate successor of the great Russian 
master. He gave an excellent performance of 
a Bach-D’Albert Fugue. After that came 
three of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,”’ 
of which the one in A from the first 
book was the best rendered. The perform- 
ance of the Weber Sonata in D minor was 
most interesting, for the player entered 
thoroughly into the romantic spirit of the 
music. Weber’s pianoforte works taxed even 
the powers of Rubinstein ; and at times it was 
evident that Hofmann was overweighted by 
the difficulties, but he struggled bravely with 
them. Whether he was altogether wise iu 
selecting that Sonata is, however, open to 
question. 

Lady Hallé made her first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. The 
programme contained no novelties, and may 
therefore be dismissed in a few words. Lady 
Hallé was in admirable form, and her playing 
of Dr. Stanford’s delightful Irish pieces was 
most enjoyable. Mr. Schinberger performed 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in D minor (Op. 


| 31, No. 2). His rendering of the work was 4 


thoughtful one, but mannered; he did not 
leave the poet-musician to speak for himself. 
Mr. Schénberger, who was much applauded 
and encored, is said to have been suffering 
from rheumatism in the right arm; and some 
of the passages in the finale of the Sonata 
seemed to show that he was not quite at his 
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ease. Miss Kate Cove was a very successful | 


vocalist. 

Mr. Felix Mottl conducted what was an- | 
nounced as a ‘‘ Wagner” concert at the) 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening; the entire | 
programme, however, did not consist of 
“Wagner” music. Mr. Mottl is a fine con- 
ductor, and has a splendid chance of winning 

opularity here ; only let him be careful as to 

is choice of novelties and order of programme. 
The Introduction to the second Act of the late 
Emanuel Chabrier’s ‘‘ Gwendoline ’’ is interest- 
ing; detached, however, from its surroundings, 
it conveys no definite meaning. But it was 
preceded by Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora” Overture 
No. 3 (a mighty tone-piece, appropriately 
described by Waguer as a musical drama), and 
by Wagner's highly exciting ‘‘ Venusberg 
Music” ; and either of these would have proved 
detrimental to any novelty, however strong. The 
‘*Venusberg Music,” by the way, is wonderful, 
but it essentially demands the stage. The 
other novelty which immediately followed was 
Wiihelmj’s ‘‘ Festival March,” which might 
be entitled ‘‘Hommage a Mendelssohn et a 
Wagner.” The second part of the programme 
included excerpts from the ‘‘ Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” all finely interpreted. Miss Marie 
Brema sang again the closing scene from 
“Die Gétterdimmerung,” and was in better 
voice than on the previous occasion. {Her 
declamation is magnificent, but we repeat what 
we have already said—the part is too high for 
her. To sing such a grand scene must prove a 
great temptation to the gifted vocalist ; but she 
would do well to resist it. The hall was 
crowded, and the Carlsruhe conductor was 
received with much enthusiasm. 

We must defer notice of the interesting first 
concert of the Wolf Musical Union on Thurs- 
day afternoon until next week. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








OBITUARY. 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


WHILE Liszt was living he was regarded as the 
greatest of pianists; but for many years before 
his death that title was a complimentary one, 
for only on very rare occasions did he appear 
before the public. Rubinstein was his legitimate 
successor, and for nearly half a century held 
sovereign sway. He visited London early in 
the forties as a youthful prodigy. He did not 
return to this country until 1857, when he 
appeared at the Philharmonic Society and 
made his début at John Ella’s Musical Union. 
His last visit was in 1886, when he gave his 
famous historical recitals. The programmes 
illustrated the literature of the pianoforte, from 
Byrd and Bull down to Liszt and Rubinstein 
himself. We live in an age in which pianists 
are constantly astonishing us with technical 
tours de force; some try to show us that 
even Liszt’s difficulties can be exceeded. We 
doubt, however, whether any living pianist 





could be regarded as Rubinstein’s superior. | 
Ali great men have their weak moments, and 
Rubinstein occasionally used to love to startle | 
the groundlings with his thundering octaves | 
and widespread arpeggios; but, take him all | 
in all, he devoted his great gifts to the highest | 
service of art. As an interpreter of Beethoven | 
he was exceptionally great: he not only under- | 
stood the music, but felt its power, and revealed | 
all its passion and allits poetry. His reading | 
of the Appassionata was grand, and of all the 
pianists we have ever heard he was the only 
one who caught the true spirit of the Sonata | 
in E (Op. 109). And although so great a/| 
Beethoven player, he could do justice to other | 
composers, especially Schumann and Chopin. | 
Nature had bestowed on him a wonderful | 
touch : he could sing on the piano. 


lived glory of even the greatest pianists, and 
sought after the higher fame of a composer. 
The catalogue of his works is immense ; and it 
includes not only pianoforte pieces and songs, 
but chamber-music, symphonies, operas and 
oratorios. There lie scattered through his 
works ideas full of freshness and charm, 
and the workmanship is often exceedingly 
clever; but in his longer compositions the 
writing is most unequal. Side by side 
with passages of real power, there are others 
totally lacking in interest. Like Chopin, he 
was undoubtedly at his best in compositions of 
smaller calibre: many of his songs and piano- 
forte pieces have acquired a well-deserved 
popularity. He wrote many operas, of which 
only one—‘‘ The Demon ”—has been performed 
in this country; but even with the assistance 
of great singers, and with the successful pianist 
at the conductor’s desk, it only achieved a 
a succés d’estime. Ina letter to the Signale of 
June, 1882, he expounded his theory of sacred 
opera, and that theory he put into practice. The 
Oratorio as an art-form was not to his taste : 


| he felt that sacred subjects should be exhibited 


on the stage, as was the custom, with 
the sanction of the Church, in the Middle 
Ages. He argued thus: “If the illustration 
of Holy S.ripture by means of painting is no 
profanation, why should the dramatic method 
be considered so?” Popular opinion in this 
country is averse to such a practice, so that 
Rubinstein’s sacred operas have never been 
heard here. “I am writing in this way,”’ 
said the composer, ‘‘my ‘Cain and Abul,’ 
‘Sulamith,’ ‘Moses’ and‘ Christ,’ whether the diy 
of representation comes or not—no matter.” 
By Rubinstein’s death the world has lost 
an accomplished man, a great musician; aud 
one—let it be remembered in his favour—whio 
was always kind to young artists, aud 


Rubinstein, like Liszt, despised the short- | charitable towards the poor. 
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